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NOT IN _A CITY SLUM BUT BUILT OF BIRCH BARK 
AROUND AN OUT _OF DOORS FIREPLACE, 4,000 
FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. ONE OF THE CAMPS OF 
THE APPALACHIAN CLUB ON MOUNT JEFFERSON, 
PRESIDENTIAL RANGE. P. 369. 


THIS ISSUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY—TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
31 West Lake Street, Chicago 


105 East 22d Street, New York 


Confidential Exchange 


A number of the larger charitable organizations 
throughout the country have installed Library Bureau 


equipment for the operation of their confidential lists. 


Library Bureau is prepared to furnish standardized 
equipment especially designed for this purpose, and in- 
cluding both cards and guides with the cabinets. 


Samples of the cards with full information will be 
gladly furnished on request at any of our salesrooms. 


Library Bureau 


Manufacturing distributors of 
Card and filing systems Office, library and bank equipment 


Unit card and filing cabinets in wood and steel 


Salesrooms 


Boston, 43 Federal st. Baltimore, 6 E, German st. 
NewYork, 316 Broadway New Orleans, Whitney Central Bldg, 
Chicago, 37-41 South Wabash ay, Detroit, Majestic Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 910-912 Chestnut st. Cleveland, Arcade Bldg. 

Providence, 79 Westminster st. Cincinnati, 609 rst. Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Springfield, Whitney Bldg. Toledo, 564 Spitzer Bldg. 

Worcester, State Mutual Bldg Indianapolis, Fletcher American Bank Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn., 64 Pearl st. Milwaukee, 620 Caswell Block 
Buffalo, 272 Pearl st. Minneapolis, 420 Second ay., South 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. St. Louis, 204 Fullerton Bldg. 
Washington, 1319 New York ay., N. W. Kansas City, 108 West. oth st, 
Scranton, 408 Connell Bldg. Denver, 1604 Broadway 


San Francisco, Wentworth and Boyce, Distributors, 517 Market st 
Los Angeles, S, W. McKee Co., Distributors, Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas, H. C, Parker, 613-14 Praetorian Bldg. 


Ottawa, 201 Queen st. Montreal, 229 Notre Dame st., West 
Toronto, 45 Yonge st. Winnipeg, 126 Princess st. 


London, 4, Cheapside Birmingham, 75, New st. 
Manchester, 59, Cross st. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Milburn House 
Paris, 13, Rue du Quatre Septembre 
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Holderness School 


. FOR BOYS PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
England, yet the tuition is moderate. Individual 
influences and instruction. New gymnasium. 

| Athletic field, running track, 33d year. 


; Rey. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Rector 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Educational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard PL. 


Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


Washington Square New York City 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


Unusual oportunities for boys of excep- 
tional character and ability. 132nd year 
opens Sept. 18th, 1912. For catalogue 
and views, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


@ Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


We Belivue— 


yt home-making should be regarded as a profes. 


ion. 
Hat right living should be the fourth “R” 
education. 


THAr health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. ; 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man, —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, ‘The Profession 
of Home-Making,’’ which gives details of home-study, 


domestic science courses, etc., It’s Fren. Bulletins: 
“Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts.; ‘ood Values.” 10 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, II. 


The Hartford 
School of 


Religious Pedagogy 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for sal- 
aried positions in all kinds of Christian service 
in church, Sunday-school, mission and settle- 
ment work. 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 


Demand for trained workers greater than 
supply. _ 
Address Dean E. H. KNIGHT, Hartford, Conn. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


A 9 . A thoroughly modern school wiih one teacher to three scholars, and 
Miss C E Mason S Suburban offering courses aliost as varied and broad as many of tne best col- 
e e School leges. The buildings, tive in number, are large and modern. Located 
E Girl d in the midst of a beauutul tract of fourteen acres of grove and lawn,on 
or Giris an Young Women one of tne most magnilicent heights along the Hudson, with a 30 mile view 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N. Y. ofthe river. While practically a country school, the locat on, only 40 min- 
Upper Schooltor girls 13 to 25; Lower School, 8 to 13 utes from New York, gives every city advantage. For catalogue address 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Co!- 3 Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box /29 
lege Preparatory, Graduating and ee jake Darien iat’ 
Special Courses in Art, Music : 2 
Elocution, Languages, Literatur 
Science, Nature Study, Han 
crafts, and Domestic Science. New } 
York City Annex. European class 
for travel and study. 


“The 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY stort 2s/tss6 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of Studies in Language, Literature, History, etc., 
etc. Ministers, teachers or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for An- 
nouncement outlining courses for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. “The constant aim of the institution is the 
development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end that such patron may go forth 
more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view special Courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
poses of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in whatever profession 
he may be engaged. Our students are found in every state and in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (S) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare mo- 
ments, in yourownhome, Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. Inasur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
=, 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


THE 
NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 


Offers unusual advantages for Graduate Study 
SEASON OF 1912-1913 


The Fowler Towel Service 
Is just what you QFFICE OR STORE 


want in your - 
ECONOMICAL :: PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or write 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, 244 West 23d Street 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


Hamilton W. Mabie; Professor Arthur W. Dow, 
Teachers’ College; Miss Susan E. Blow. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


——— Games Mother Play 
«) THE SURVEY may be kept for permanent, easy Great Literature Playground 
reference in a special loose-leaf binder, made with board 5 , 
He eee pai sate buck ony same THE Kindergarten Gifts Program 

in g ack, t i : : 

received. Does not atlas ae ‘which thay” cede Kindergarten Occupations Psychology 
be removed and re-inserted. At the end of each 6 Supervision 
months an index will be sent you, and the volume will 


then be ready for a permanent place in your library. TUITION FREE 


PRICE POSTPAID $1.00 Levene cays 
ISSUE THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York Apply for Prospectus to 


Preparation for executive positions in the i MISS LAURA FISHER 


YOUNG WOMEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Dirtciovs Depasnun net Cet seee 


is offered at the : 
NATIONAD TRATNING -COHOOL 524 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City - 
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THE TEACHI 


The New Y 


NG STAFF OF 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
Director; Lecturer on Social Forces 


Comell College, B. A. 1887, M.A. 
1890, LL.D. 1904; Halle, 1890-1; 
Pennsylvania Ph.D. 1895; General Sec- 
retary, Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York, 1896-1912; 
Editor The Survey since its beginning in 
1897; Professor of Social Economy, Col- 
umbia University. 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Labor Legislation 
Pennsylvania Ph.B. 1889, LL D. 1909; 
Halle Ph.D. 1892; Commissioner of Edu- 
cationfor Porto Rico, 1902-4; Secretary, 
National Child L abor Committee, 1904-7; 
Director New York School of Philan- 
thropy, 1907-12: Professor Social Legis- 
lation, Columbia University. 


FRANK D. WATSON 
The Scientific Basis of Social Work 


University of Pennsylvania, B.S. 1905, 
4} Ph.D. 1911; Instructor in Economics at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1907-11. 


PORTER R. LEE 
Family Rehabilitation 


Cornell University, B. A. 1903; Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Buffalo Charity Or- 
ganization Society, 1903-9; General Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity, 1909-} 2. 


ORLANDO FAULKLAND LEWIS 
Criminology 
Tufts College, B.A. 1895, M.A.1897; 
Univ. of Mich. 1897-8; Penn. Ph.D. 
1900; Professor, Univ.of Maine, 1900-5; 
Supt., Joint Application Bureau, 1905-7, 
Secretary, Finance Committee, Charity 
Organization Society, 1907-10; Gen. 
Sec’y Prison Association of New York. 


GAYLORD S. WHITE 
Neighborhood Activities; The Church and 


the Community 


Princeton, B. A. 1886, M. A. 1889; 
Union Theological Seminary, 1890; Lec- 
turer and Director of Student Christian 
Work in Union Theological Seminary; 
Headworker, Union Settlement; Presi- 
dent, Association of Neighborhood 
Workers, 


The aim of the New York School ef Philanthropy is to 
train secial workers; to give them a vecational equip- 
ment, but at the same time a bread outlook on 
modern seciety and a thorough understanding of the 
science and philosophy which underlie social work. 


ork School of Philanthropy 


SS BE ER EB EE 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


HOMER FOLKS 
The State and Social Welfare 
(Kennedy Lectures) 


Harvard, B.A.1890; LL.D, Ohio Wes- |f 
leyan University and Albion College, |f 
1911; Secretary, New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association 1893-1902 andsince |B 
1904; Commissioner Public Charities, |B 
New York City, 1902-3; President New 
York State Probation Commission. 


MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON | 
Supervisor of Field Work 

Bryn Mawr College 1885-7; New York 

School of Philanthropy 1907-8; In charge 


of Field Work in the School of Philan- 
thropy_since 1908. 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN | 

Statistics, Immigration fe 
Bryn Mawr, B.A. 1892; Yale, Ph.D. 
1896; Special investigator on immigration 
for U. S. Industrial Commission, 1900-2; 
assistant registrar of records, 1902-6; reg- 
igtrar, 1906-12; Tenement House De- |) 
partment, City of New York. ; 


HENRY W. THURSTON 
Child Welfare 
Dartmouth, B. A. 1886; Head of De- 


partment of Sociology, Chicago Normal 
School, 1900-5; Chief Probation Officer, 
Cook County Juvenile Court, 1905-9; 
Superietendent, Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, 1909-12. 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 
Settlements 


Boston University, B.A.1890; graduate 
courses at Radcliff, Berlin, and Columbia; 
Headworker of College Settlement, 1898- 
9; Friendly Aid House, 1899 -1903; 
Greenwich House, since 1903; Associate 
Professor in Social Economy in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 


JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER —Medical Sociology 
Princeton, B.A. 1893, M A, 1894; Columbia, M.D. 1899; Director 
Tuberculosis Clinic and Visiting Physician at Bellevue Hospital; As- 
sistant Professor of Clinical Medicine in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER —Housing —College of the City of 
New York, B.A. 1890; Sec’y N.Y. State Tenement House Commis- 
sion, 1900-1; First Deputy Commissioner N.Y. City Tenement House 
Dept., 1902-3; Sec’y City Club, 1904-7: Director Dept. for Improve- 
ment of Social Conditions of the Charity Organization Society; Sec’y 
National Housing Association. 


Send for Announcement for 1912-13 


105 East 22d Street, New York 
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SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. New Housing. Enlarged Staff. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. $ 


Study and practice of neighbor ood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. For men 
and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best preparation for 
work in every part of it: with introduction to technique. The ninth year begins September 24, 1912 and ends 
June 6, 1913. Certificate given. 

Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. _ Practical work under careful over- 
sight. Discussion of concrete problems. 


Visiting nurses and other specialists attend part of each week at a reduced fee. 


AN ADVANCED YEAR, added 1912, of about ten months, beginning early in September. Diploma given. 
For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in selected forms of social 
work. Field work. Specialized class room instruction. Social inquiry. 


SPECIAL COURSES, part time, for persons already at work, or of some experience. In Organization ef 
Charity; Medical Secial Service; Recreation; mcluding playground direction. 


Many experienced specialists used. Exceptional facilites for field work. 


Preparatory courses «i Simmons and Harvard. 


For circular and information, write 9 Hamilton Place,. Boston. 


he Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work 


Offers a one year course from October 4, 1912 to May 30, 1913, for 


men and women preparing for the various forms of Social Service. 


Student Groupings are made as follows: 


A. Family Care Group. 
B. Community Programs Group. 


]. Public Affairs Section. 


Il. Recreational Life Section. 


Field Work is taken in connection with local social agencies. 


Working Fellowships are offered by a number of the cooperating 
social agencies. 


Send for Announcement. 


419 S. 15th Street WILLIAM O. EASTON 
Philadelphia Directer 
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Community Co- -operation in Social Service 


FIVE WEEKS 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE. 24 to JULY 26, 1912 
DIRECTED BY 
Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
Miss JULIA C. LATHROP, Miss $. P. BRECKINRIDGE and Miss EDITH ABBOTT. 


TOPICS 
Public Charitable Administration Medical Co-operation 
Public Care of Children Protection of the Immigrant 
Dependent Families Municipal Advance in Housing, Control 
Treatment of Homeless Men of Vice, Streets, Recreation and School 
Municipal Admistration Extension 
OTHER Le ae 
JANE ADDAMS Judge M. W. PINCKNEY 2 PNG B. DeGROOT 
SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY Dr. WI [LAM HEALY Doe vara GN B. BALL 
HENRY W. THURSTON GEORGE C. SIKES CE ABBOTT 


Field Work under Direction of Mrs. K. L. Briggs, United Charities. 
Visits of inspection to Chicago Institutions directed by A. K. Maynard. Tuition $15. 


Write Registrar for information either as to the Summer Course or the Professional Courses of the Spring Term 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


31 West Lake Street,.Corner of Dearborn Street 


A First Mortgage Railroad Bond 
Netting 6% 


This Railroad operates through a wealthy, thickly populated section of 
Texas forming a needed connection with five trunk lines. Its construction 
and equipment are thoroughly up-to-date. The stockholders have a large 
cash investment behind the bonds. The property has demonstrated its 
ability to readily earn the requirements of these bonds, and its earnings 


will be greatly increased upon completion of an extension now under con- 
struction. The ownership is in the hands of capable, wealthy men who 
control large profitable industries along the right-of-way. By reason 
of the ownership and strategical position of the railroad competition is 


practically eliminated. 
Ask for Circular No. 7660 A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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PART I—The Need for Efficiency in Municipal 


Government 


Henry Bruére. Director of the New York Bureau 
ot Municipal Research. 

Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., Of the President’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 


PART Il—Efficiency Principles Applied 


William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of the City of 
New York. 

B. J. Taussig, Comptroller of the City of St. Louis. 

John M. Walton, Comptroller of the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

Bdmund D. Fisher, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers, 
and Deputy Comptroller of the City of New 
York. 

J. Leggett Pultz, Secretary, Department of Water 

Supply, Gas and Hlectricity, New York City. 

Benjamin F. Welton, Hngineer in Charge of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, Office of the Commissioner 
of Accounts, New York City. 

A. Halbert, General Superintendent of the Board 
of Public Welfare, Kansas City, Mo. 


Some of the Volumes previously issued: 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
Important Volume on EFFICIENCY IN CITY GOVERNMENT 


Price $1.00, paper. 


$1.50, cloth. 


Otho Grandford Cartwright, Director of Research 
of the Westchester County Research Bureau. 

Fritz Reichmann, Ph.D., Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, State of New York. 

Frederick W. Donnelly, Mayor of Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


PART I!I—Bureaus of Municipal Research 


George B. Hopkins, Trustee, New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. \ 
Jesse D. Burks, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, Philadelphia. 

Rufus HE. Miles, Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. 

J. E. Trelevan, Secretary, 
Economy and Efficiency. 


PART IV—Training for Municipal Efficiency 


Charles E. Merriam, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Chicago. 

U. L. Leonhauser, C.P.A., Secretary of the National 
Fund for Promoting Efficient Municipal <Ac- 
counting and Reporting. 

William H. Allen, Ph.D., Joint Director of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research and the 
Training School for Public Service. 


Milwaukee Bureau of 


Commission Government in American Cities, City Life and Progress, Electric Railway Transportation. Country Life, The Public Health Movement 


Catalog of Publications sent upon application 


Address: West Philadelphia P. O. 


Gn. F. Fell Co. 


oRATIVE Bookmaking. 
@ Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. @ Makers of ILLus- 
TRATED, CATALOGUES ca 
Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
PrintTinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 
typing & Binding. < 
1220-24 Sansom St. 
hiladelphia, Penna. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che near 


Sheltering Alrins 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THR SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber Gth, 1864, and receives children between 


six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. T. ATTERBURY. 
JOHN D. BARRETT. 
Lucius H. Brrrs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP, 
CHARLES Dr Hart Brower. 
Henry J. CAMMANN. 
HArotp FOWLER. 
. ERSKINE HEWITT. 
Henry L. Hoparr, 
GEORGE C, KOoBBRE, 
Woopnury G. LANnGpon. 
CHARLES W. MaAovry. 
CHARLES B. MEyer. 
Rey. JoHN P. Prrers, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 
Rey. Howarp C. Ropains. 
GUSTAV ScHWwaB, Jr. 
HERMAN C. VON Post. 
ALFRED A, WHITMAN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN., 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Miss RicHMoND, at “THE SHELTER- 


Ne ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avye- 
ue. 
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Rey.W.W.Bustard,D.D. 
President 


A. L. Boyden 


Sec.-Treas. 


SEVEN BOOKS 


Send Something Today 


AND HELP US TO SAVE acts rae 
WHITE SLAVERY AND OTHER EVILS 


@ We are raising $50,000 for immediate use in our general 
campaign against the social evil, gambling, intemperance, and 
police graft, by means of investigations, legistation, and literature. 
@ This amount has been divided into 5,000 shares of $10 each. 
@ HOW MANY SHARES WILL YOU TAKE? 

q Mr. Brolaski, our Chief Investigator, furnished important 
evidence in the police graft investigation in Chicago. 

@ Our Investigators are endorsed by City, State, and United 
States Authorities. 

@ We are providing speakers for social service campaigns re- 
sulting from the Men and Religion movement. 


q JOIN THE REFORM UNION NOW. 
@ Active Membership, $5; Associate Membership, $2. 


@ Members and special contributors are entitled to books on 
intemperance, gambling, white slavery, personal purity, and 
Mormonism; and The American Searchlight, a monthly of 
16 pages, devoted to practical methods of promoting social 
service and reforms. 


@ Subscription to The Searchlight, 50c.a year. Single copy, 10c. 


The American Civic Reform Union 
(Chartered under the Laws of Ohio) 
707 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Messages of the 
Men and Religion Movement 


Albert Sidney Gregg 
Supevintendent 


Harry Brolaski 
Chief Investigator 


FOUR DOLLARS 


Seven volumes on timely themes, in uniform cloth binding, gold stamping; based 
on the revised reports of the Conservation Congress Commissions as follows: 


Commissions Chairmen 
Mr. George W. Coleman, Boston 
Rey. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago 


Publicity 
Boys’ Work 


Evangelization 
Rural Church 
Social Service 


Missions . 


Bible Study 


Christian Unity 


Rey. John Timothy Stone, Chicago 
Mr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, New York 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, New York 
Pres. Ozora S. Davis, Chicago 


Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Kansas City 


Including ae important messages from ate leaders as itt R. Mott, Edward A. Steiner, J. A. MacDonald, 
William Jennings Bryan, Dr. Grenfell, John Mitchell, Jane Addams, J. H. Jowett and others. 


Indispensable to Ministers and Laymen 


«© The crowning achievement of the Men and Religion Movement—its biggest and best contribution to the 


work of the churches with men and boys.’’—FRED B. SMITH, Campaign Leader. 


EDITION LIMITED—Order from your Bookseller, Denominational Publishing House er address 


Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, N. Y. City 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


THE IMPRINT OF. | 
TH Re RU Sise beer 
SAGE FOUNDATION 


Stands for original research and fair interpretation of con- 
ditions of life, labor and education in the United States. 

Its books are not published for profit. They represent 
the results of investigations undertaken by members of its staff, 


or of other experts, commissioned by the Foundation to 
get the facts. 


The staff of the Pittsburgh Survey included not only trained 
investigators—housing inspectors, sanitarians, lawyers, engineers, 
labor experts, and the like—but members of the immigrant races who 
make up so large an element in the steel district population. 


Lee K. Frankel traveled over all Europe, after months of study, 
before writing Workingmen’s Insurance. 


Josephine Goldmark spent two years in collecting, translating, 


digesting the experience of the civilized world for Fatigue and 
E fficiency. 


Robert Coit Chapin used a corps of expert investigators for a full 


summer in checking up and adding to three earlier investigations for 
The Standard of Living. 


Such books count. They have profoundly influenced legislators, 
judges, teachers, preachers, writers, editors, social workers. Through 
them, public opinion has been vitally affected. 


They are books you ought to have. They are clear, readable, 
illustrated, well-printed, substantially and uniformly bound. 


FULL LIST ON IEHESOPEOSITERPAGE 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


alo : 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
‘R: S: ; 


eke 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
FULL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Arranged alphabetically by authors 


Sets. 


date are: 


The Pittsburgh Survey (See Butler, 
Byington, Eastman, Fitch). 


The two sets published to 


Correction and Prevention 
Henderson, Hart). 


Groups. Other books naturally fall 


into groups. 


For Schools see Ayres, Greene, Gulick, 
Perry. 


For Women in Industry, see Butler 
(2), Goldmark. 


For Children see same as Schools 
above, also Breckinridge and Hart. 


Mail Orders are invariably filled 
the day received. 


Books on Approval. Any person or 


organization whose name appears on 
the subscription list of THE SURVEY 
may have sample volumes on approval 
for ten days. 


Agencies. A full stock may be ex- 
amined at the following retail book 


shops: 
Ann Arbor 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Providence 
Rochester 
St. Paul 
Seattle 


George Wahr 

The Eichelberger Book Co. 

Old Corner Book Store 

Otto Ulbrich Co. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Stewart & Kidd Co. 

The Burrows Bros. Co. 

John V. Sheehan & Co. 

W: K. Stewart & Co. 

Bryant & Douglas 

The University Co-operative Co. 
Gray’s Book Store 
McCarthy’s Book Store 

The Survey 

Preston & Round’s Co. 
Scranton Wetmore Co. 

St. Paul Book& Stationery Co. 
Lowman & Hanford Co. 


(See 


All prices here are post free. 


Laggards in Our Schools. (A Study in Retardation and 
Elimination.) ey Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D. Third 
Edition. $1.5 

The Delinquent ent and the Home. By Sophon- 
isba P, Breckinridge. Out June 10, 1912. 


Women and the Trades. (Pittsburgh Servers By 
Elizabeth B, Butler. Second edition. $1.7 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. (Baltimore, 1909.) 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. Cloth, $1.08. Paper, $.75. 
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ANARCHY: FROM BELOW AND FROM ABOVE 


In New England and in California there are disturbing indications of a dis- 
position to appeal from the ordinary established institutions of society to a trial 
of force. Lawrence and San Diego are storm centers, but mutterings are to be 
heard also from other quarters of the horizon. Workmen are being told that 
the old-fashioned strike is futile. A new and better plan has-been devised. They 
are to strike and at the same time remain at work. They are to draw pay from 
their masters, whom they are to hate with all the greater intensity, even as they 
practice the sabotage which means destruction of property and the endangering 
of life and limb. Let us make no mistake about the meaning of the doctrine of 
the class conscious conflict as preached by those who advocate “direct action.” 
It means literal anarchy, organized lawlessness, the overthrow by force not only 
of the existing government, but of the existing morality and social order. To 
deny this would be easily exposed hypocrisy. Those who believe in orderly com- 
munity life, in the usefulness of private property, in respect for the person and 
established rights of others, in enforcing the obligations of contracts, in morality 
as against unmorality, have absolutely no choice but to expose and oppose these 
teachings with all their strength. 

There is one way, however, of attempting to stamp out these doctrines which 
can have no other effect than to encourage and promote them. The blood of 
martyrs has ever been the seed of the cause for which it is shed. Professor 
Simkhovitch, who is perhaps better acquainted than any other university teacher 
in America with the literature of socialism and anarchism, writes us as follows: 


“The bitter class feeling has sometimes played here and elsewhere a most 
unfortunate role in the conduct of trials, with very disastrous results. The 
Haymarket Riot and the hanging of the so-called Chicago anarchists are directly 
responsible for many of the insane and anarchistic attempts since. A pamphlet 
issued by the anarchists called The Chicago Martyrs, containing the speeches of 
the anarchists and some documents issued later on by Governor Altgeld, has 
been published and translated into nearly every civilized language, and it was 
and is the chief anarchistic propaganda document. I am reasonably sure that 
this pamphlet played no small role in the mental development of Czolgosz.” 


There are those who would thereupon cry out that we must not allow 
such pamphlets to be printed, as the famous drunkard, on learning that a predeces- 
sor had lost his life from trying to blow out a candle when drunk, swore that 
he would never blow out a candle again. The remedy lies further back. 

If, in Lawrence, men guilty of organizing a strike, but innocent of murder, 
are hanged or imprisoned for murder, no subsequent attempt to prevent the cir- 
culation of information about the event will avail to undo the mischief. If, in 
San Diego, men who promulgate obnoxious doctrines by peaceful means are 
clubbed, tortured, and shamefully maltreated by lynching vigilantes with im- 
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punity, not all the public schools of a generation can do enough in teaching the 
children to be law-abiding and considerate of the rights of others to counteract 
the consequences. Anarchy from below is detestable and dangerous. Anarchy 
from above is even more dangerous and detestable. There is no cure for 
the lawlessness of the street and the shop which does not rest upon a respect of 
law and a full guarantee of legal and constitutional rights. 

We cannot believe that there will be a substantial failure of justice in 
Lawrence, but certainly there have been many incidents in the preliminary 
stage of trials not yet completed and in minor cases already decided which do 
not inspire confidence; and there are sinister rumors and symptoms of a public 
sentiment more bent upon “stern warnings” than upon doing even-handed jus- 
tice. We cannot believe that the state of California and the federal courts in 
that state will fail to give protection and a redress of wrongs to those who have 
been criminally assaulted. Thus far, however, we have heard more in the way 
of justifying “extreme measures” than of an intention to deal impartially with 
anarchy whatever its origin. 

Unless we are all unconscious converts to Nietzsche’s doctrine of the “will to 
power”; unless we have outgrown our Christian morality of forbearance, and 
our American political traditions and social instincts, we shall set our faces 
against the doctrine of force, whether it take the form of “direct action” in 
the shop, or that of lawless suppression of free speech and movement. To com- 
promise with either means disaster. Fortunately Socialists in their national con- 
vention have made clear their uncompromising hostility to both kinds of anarchy. 
No harm would come from equally clear cut declarations in the platforms of 
other political parties. The issues, however, are not to be settled mainly by the 
formulation of platforms, but rather by frank and fair-minded discussion, by 
sound elementary education, by steady and unsensational enforcement of law, 
and above all by the correction of recognized evils, not primarily for the sake 
of preventing the growth of anarchy, however desirable that may be, but funda- 
mentally because the evils should be corrected. 

No half way measures will suffice. Nothing less than the abolition of poverty, 
in the sense of deprivation of the necessities of a normal human life, will really 
satisfy the awakened twentieth century conscience. Even that is, of course, not 
the whole of a social program, but it is a good beginning. 

The abolition of slavery advocated by Franklin and many of his distinguished 
contemporaries came after a hundred years as an incident of a costly and ghastly 
civil war. It might have come peacefully and constitutionally long before if 
men had been willing to pay the price. The abolition of poverty can be accom- 
plished more easily, with less expense and with no great delay. The means 
are known, the only doubt is as to whether again men are willing to pay the 
price. Infectious disease, overwork, congestion, alcoholism, mental degen- 
eracy, an inadequate educational system, and an obsolete penal system are 
the seven wonders of the modern world. They are all removable and with them 
will go that squalor and misery on which social discontent thrives. Brains and 
money and good will judiciously mixed are the prerequisites. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


8-HOURS FOR WOMEN 
OUT IN WASHINGTON 


To the Supreme Court of the state of 
Washington belongs a new distinction. 
It is the first American court of last re- 
sort to uphold the validity of an eight- 
hour law for women. This it did in a 
decision rendered a few weeks ago. The 
decision is of far-reaching importance 
for two reasons: It upholds the most ad- 
vanced labor legislation for women yet 
brought before any American superior 
court; and it reiterates in defense of an 
eight-hour law the now classic utterance 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
sustaining a narrower labor statute. 

“We take judicial cognizance,” wrote 
Justice Brewer in 1908, “of all matters 
of general knowledge,” thus in a sentence 
sweeping away the legal subtleties which 
had so long befogged the simple human 
facts as to health and welfare which 
justify these labor statutes. The Su- 
preme Court of the state of Washington 
now amplifies Justice Brewer’s words, 
and again lays stress upon the new de- 
fense of labor laws, introduced by Louis 
D; Brandeis: It says: 

Courts in passing upon the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of a statute, and decid- 
ing whether the legislature has exceeded its 
powers to such an extent as to render the act 
invalid, must look at the terms of the act 
itself, and bring to their assistance such scien- 
tific, economic, physical, and other pertinent 
facts as are common knowledge and of which 
they can take judicial notice. 


And again: 


Circumstances and occasions calling for its 
[the police power’s] exercise have mul- 
tiplied with marvelous rapidity in re- 
cent years, by reason of the well rec- 
ognized fact that modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions have called into existence 
agencies previously unknown; many of which 
so vitally affect the health and physical con- 
dition of laborers, and especially female 
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laborers, that legislation of the character here 
involved has been sustained with greater liber- 
ality than was formerly evinced under less 
exacting conditions. 


Of the powers and responsibilities of 
the legislatures in framing labor laws, 
this admirable decision says in unmis- 
takable language: 


We have before wus, then, the question 
whether in this particular act the legislature 
has so far exceeded the necessary and rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power, in fixing 
the maximum daily labor at eight hours, as 
to render the act invalid. Any legislative 
enactment must be regarded as valid unless 
it unquestionably and palpably violates some 
right secured by fundamental law. All doubts 
as to its validity must be resolved in favor 
of the statute. Courts are not concerned with 
questions of propriety, advisability or wisdom 
of any statute. Those questions are for the 
exclusive consideration of the legislature. 
Legislative functions are not to be usurped 
by the courts. After we have given the statute 
a careful consideration in all of its bearings, 
if we are not clearly convinced that it is un- 
constitutional, we should resolve all doubts 
in its favor and sustain it. Bat 

While there are other distinctions, we think 
the only material difference between the statute 
sustained in Muller vs. Oregon, supra, and the 
one now under consideration, is that in the 
former the maximum limit was ten hours, 
while in the latter it is eight hours. Yet we 
cannot say that the limitation of eight hours 
is so unreasonable or arbitrary as to invalidate 
the statute. The question of the limitation 
to be fixed was one resting within the dis- 
cretion of the legislature. It is common 
knowledge that a large portion of the work- 
ing time for labor in this country is by pri- 
vate contract fixed at eight hours per day. It 
must be presumed that, after careful con- 
sideration and inquiry, the legislature con- 
cluded that a maximum of eight hours was 
a reasonable and proper limitation to place 
upon the world of female laborers in the fac- 
tories and employments mentioned in the 
statute, and we are unable to conclude that 
the limitation thus fixed is unreasonable and 
arbitrary. Resolving as we must all doubts 
in favor of the act, we conclude it must be 
sustained. 
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“WITH BRUSHES 
OF COMET’S HAIR” 


Artists are waking to the part civic art 
in its widest sense can play in America. 
At the third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts held at 
Washington in May, one session was 
devoted to the discussion of town plan- 
ning, civic art, and the housing prob- 
lem. The addresses on these subjects 
which were given by Cass Gilbert, past 
president of the American Institute of 
Architects; Richard B. Watrous, secre- 
tary of the American Civic Association, 
and Edward T. Hartman, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, recog- 
nized that art may be as well and as 
effectively developed on a “ten league 
canvas” as on one of ten square feet. 


These speakers even asserted that the 


larger canvas ought to be of the greater 
interest because it is constructive and big 
with human possibility. 

We have largely confined housing re- 
forms, declared Mr. Hartman, to efforts 
toward improving certain centers of fully 
and badly developed cities while embryo 
cities are everywhere starting without 
staff or compass and the fringe of every 
city is allowed to grow “like the bush- 
man’s beard.” He went on: 


An ideal development of a home district 
would provide houses of attractive design, 
large and small, according to the needs and 
means: of the occupants, with open spaces 
about them, with vegetation, and all laid out 
with proper orientation in a street system 
combining both the practical and the aes- 
thetic. Such development should character- 
ize all districts, old and new alike. This is 
the positive side of the canvas. Every ele- 
ment in it adds to its constructive human 
values. Such a development will have good 
human and good aesthetic values. ... If 
we should work for art, we should work 
for it in and around our every day lives, 
Success of the kind we have had in America 
has too much reserved art for special niches. 


At the opening sessions special com- 
mittee reports were given on art in the 
public schools, government art, and civic 
theaters. These were followed the next 
day by an address on civic institutions 
for the people of our large cities by 
Franklin \W. Hooper, director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Leila Mechlin, the assistant secretary, re- 
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ported that as part of the educational 
work of the federation, exhibitions of oil 
paintings, water colors, arts and crafts 
objects, and engravings had been sent 
to forty-three different cities. Another 
feature of this propaganda was the prep- 
aration of five illustrated lectures which 
were sent to cities and towns remote 
from art centers. 

The Titanic catastrophe cast a shadow 
over the meetings, for Francis Davis 
Millet, late secretary of the federation, 
went down with the White Star liner. A 
memorial meeting was held in commem- 
oration of his life and work at which 
tributes were paid by Senator Elihu 
Root, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Charles Francis Adams, Cass Gilbert, 
and Charles D. Walcott. 


SANITARY SURVEYS 
OF 1885 AND 1910 


In describing before the New York 
Academy of Political Science the sanitary 
survey carried out in Springfield, Ill, 
in 1910, Dr. George T. Palmer, health 
commissioner, told how in the vaults of 
the city hall they only recently unearthed 
several massive volumes, the results of 
an earlier sanitary survey made in 1885 
on a plan suggested by Dr. John H. 
Rauch, then secretary for the Illinois 
State Board of Health. The city council 
had appropriated $1,000 for the purpose 
and this work was carried out with most 
minute detail.” The net result’ of this 
painstaking application of a survey plan 
consisted of those big clumsy volumes, 
dusty, moth-eaten and stowed away in a 
vault. “In fact,” said Dr. Palmer, “when 
our work was done in 1910, no one re- 
called that a sanitary survey of the city 
had ever been carried out.” 

In the discussion, one main difference 
between the two investigations developed. 
In the recent survey Dr. Palmer and his 
associates brought home their findings to 
the people of Springfield in a way that 
left no doubt as to their significance. In- 
stead of hiding their light under a bushel 
they put it on a big map and in the news- 
papers where everyone could see what 
was menacing life and health in the city. 
Quoting Dr. Palmer: 


We simply started out in Springfield to ascer- 
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tain certain definite facts and without the slight- 
est idea how far or where our studies would 
carry us. We knew that the city had a higher 
typhoid fever mortality than other cities of 
like size and similarly situated. We knew 
that we had houses and tenements which 
served as centers of infection of tuberculosis 
and other diseases. We realized that our 
infant mortality was too high. We started 
out simply with the purpose of ascertaining 
the causes of our undue morbidity and mor- 
tality that we might be enabled to take intelli- 
gent steps to decrease sickness and lower our 
death rate. 


The steps that followed—the investi- 
gation of shallow surface wells and 
springs, privy vaults, unsanitary vacant 
lots, and bad housing—were described a 
year ago in these columns. But the 
survey was not completed at that time; 
and, says Dr. Palmer: 


It is not now complete, nor will it be for 
several years to come. Each undertaking when 
completed, has pointed out something else that 
required attention and we found an aroused 
public interest urging us on. 


The investigation of dairies led to a 
study of restaurants and bakeries, and 
at present the health department is en- 
gaged in an investigation of what the 
health officer is “inclined to regard as the 
liveliest public health problem of Amer- 
ican municipalities’; namely, garbage 
collection and disposal. In other words 
he expects to continue applying “survey” 
methods to the regular administration of 
Springfield’s public health work. 

Believing that “the only way you can 
safely use a town as clinical material is 
to cure its sores,” Dr. Palmer summarizes 
a few results to date, which he believes 
have justified their efforts: 


For twelve years the average mortality from 
typhoid fever in Springfield has been some- 
thing over forty per 100,000 population. In 
1910, the year our investigation was under- 
taken, it was fifty-two. In ro11, the year after 
our agitation of polluted wells and the pas- 
sage of sanitary ordinances, our typhoid mor- 
tality was in the twenties. The record of 
one year is not conclusive. Such a result 
immediately following sanitary agitation, how- 
ever, is suggestive and encouraging. 

In 1909, sixty-eight infants died from sum- 
mer diarrhoea; in 1910, even after we had 
a good commercial milk supply. there were 
sixty-four deaths. In 1011 after our dairy 
inspections there were forty-one deaths. This 
may be coincidence, but it is suggestive. We 


1See THE SURVEY, March 18, 191', p. 1009 
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accentuated the civic needs of the city in 
every possible way, and we feel that we per- 
haps stimulated others to activity in their 
individual lines. 

At any rate, whether our sanitary investi- 
gations had anything to do with it or not, 
a great many things have come about during 
the past two years. A detention home has 
removed children from the jail and has simpli- 
fied the work of an excellent trained proba- 
tion officer. A tuberculosis association of 1,000 
members operates a dispensary and employs 
visiting nurses. Medical inspection of school 
children is established. The almshouse of 
Sangamon county is being thoroughly studied 
from a medical and sociological standpoint 
and provision is being made for county care 
of indigent consumptives. The dispensation 
of county charity has been placed in better 
hands. But, most important, the people are 
awakened to a necessity of a thorough knowl- 
edge of local conditions and a broad and 
sweeping survey of the city—a real survey 
this time—is being considered and is practi- 
cally assured. 


A CARPENTERS’ UNION IN 
A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


No strikes have occurred in Dallas 
since the business men gave earnest of 
their genuine belief that the proper func- 
tian of the Chamber of Commerce is to 
promote better relations between employ- 
er and employe. The announcement of 
this policy followed by definite measures 
“to correct living and working conditions 
for the man who toils with his hands” 
has caused the carpenters’ union to apply 
for membership in the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. Alexander Sanger, its 
president, is sure that many more of the 
labor organizations of the city will fol- 
low this most unusual example. Accord- 
ing to an officer, who has appeared be- 
fore a number of labor organizations to 
bear in person the invitation of Presi- 
dent Sanger to “join together under one 
banner whose only motto shall be ‘do it 
for Dallas’,” a true spirit of co-operation 
was shown in every instance. 

Success in settling difficulties which 
arose between the paper-hangers’ and 
painters’ union and the contracting paint 
and paper houses three years ago led to 
the ambitious plan of the Chamber of 
Commerce to make itself, through the 
power of earned public respect, the court 
of last resort on questions of business 
policy affecting the life and welfare of 
the city. One step which has tended to 
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convince employes that the business men 
of the city wish to make living and work- 
ing conditions more desirable, more pleas- 
ant, and more healthful, has been the 
formulation of a city plan. Dallas has 
undertaken to command the allegiance of 
all classes in its population by specializing 
in this plan upon three departments: city 
and district housing, public hygiene and 
sanitation, and parks, playgrounds, and 
social centers. 

The belief that a city cannot prosper 
“unless housing conditions are satisfac- 
tory and unless the question of public 
health and sanitation is given proper at- 
tention” is spreading in Dallas. The 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
epitomizes the new industrial gospel in 
Dallas when he says “laboring men are 
entitled to many things in the way of 
surroundings for health and environment 
for pleasure which they do not now get 
and which it is the absolute duty of the 

employing class to provide for them.” 


FIRE AND OTHER 
FACTORY HAZARDS 


Fire prevention, industrial education, 
and workmen’s compensation appeared 
again this year on the program of the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The committee 
on industrial education reported prog- 
ress along the lines laid down at the 
last annual meeting of the association. 
The committee, under the chairman- 
ship of R. E. Miles of Wisconsin, has 
been collecting information during the 
year in regard to systems of industrial 
education in practice throughout the 


country and has been active in its sup- - 


port of the Page bill before congress. 

The speaker on fire prevention was 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of a 
mutual association, the National Fire 
Protection Association, which has been 
singularly successful in preventive work. 
He quoted the well-known figures, which 
cannot, however, be too often quoted, 
on American as compared with Euro- 
pean fire losses. Thirty-three cents per 
person per year is the European aver- 
age; three dollars per person per year is 
the American. Almost $250,000,000 a 
year over a period of ten years; $1,000,- 
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o00.a day for the first two months of 
1912 are some of the cold figures that 
make Europeans speculate as to whether 
we are a nation of incendiaries or a na- 
tion of children playing with matches. 

The great question is in Mr. Went- 
worth’s opinion how to make the in- 
evitable fires less dangerous, how to 
make it possible in big cities to have the 
fire a unit fire, extinguished within tall 
buildings by a self-sufficient inside ap- 
paratus installed in the building itself. 
As the first and longest step toward 
abolishing the conflagration hazard in 
great cities, Mr. Wentworth held that 
all window and door frames should be 
fireproof; window openings protected 
by shutters, if possible—by wired glass, 
in any case. He believed that this pre- 
caution and the prohibition of shingle 
roofs—the cause of the Chelsea fire— 
would almost obliterate the conflagra- 
tion hazard. 

He reported that, in great part owing 
to the educational work of the National 
Fire Protection Association, twenty 
states have this year proclaimed fire pre- 
vention days. 

The most interesting contribution on 
workmen’s compensation, after the 
committee’s report of progress, was an 
address by Frank A. Law of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company. “Does the 
progress made so far enable us to de- 
termine the ideal toward which we 
should work?” he asked, and answered 
“T think it does.” Continuing he said: 

Workmen’s compensation should be com- 
pulsory; that is, it should go into operation 
irrespective of the consent of employers and 
employes. It should be exclusive; that is, it 
should be the only remedy that the injured 
employe or, in case of his death, his depend- 
ents, should have against the employer. The 
remedies based on the employers’ common- 
law or statutory liability for fault should be 
wiped out even where the employer is negli- 
gent. Workmen’s compensation should apply 
to all employments, farm laborers, domestic 
servants, workmen in so-called non-hazardous 
occupations, and workmen in shops employing 
less than a stated number of men should not 
be excluded. If it is our purpose really to take 
care of injured workmen, or in case of death 
their dependents, we should not defeat our 
purpose in part merely because in some oc- 
cupations injuries are less frequent than in 
others. Besides, if we create a condition 
where some classes in the community are 
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subjected to a burden and others are not, 
those who are not burdened will take a less 
vital interest in the burdens imposed on the 
others. Once the workmen’s. compensation 
system is firmly established, there will arise 
a movement to increase the benefits paid. 
There is less chance of a proper handling of 
the matter if the burdens all fall on the man- 
ufacturers and none on the farmers. The ex- 
clusion of the acts is probably due more to 
measures of political expediency than to any 
conception of justice or right. 


OPTIONAL AND 
COMPULSORY LAWS 


Pending the deciding of the constitu- 
tional question raised by the New York 
courts in such a way as to make com- 
pulsory law possible in all states, Mr. Law 
recommended the passing of optional 
laws. He analyzed what he regarded as 
the strong points and the defects in ac- 
tual working of the various forms of 
optional law so far passed. ‘He said: 


An optional law, to be successful, defining 
success as the acceptance of the workmen’s 
compensation system by practically all em- 
ployers and employes, must possess certain 
characteristics. An optional law will not be 
successful unless, first, it is made more easy 
for employer and employe to come under the 
workmen’s compensation system than it is to 
stay under the employers’ liability system, and 
second the cost of paying compensation bene- 
fits is made less than the cost of the em- 
ployers’ liability settlements. Of all the op- 
tional acts that have been enacted in the sev- 
eral states, that of New Jersey has been the 
most successful. It has been successful be- 
cause it possessed the two essential charac- 
teristics just described. The optional acts of 
Wisconsin, California, and Kansas have been 
failures relatively because it was necessary 
for employers to take affirmative action to 
bring themselves under the workmen’s com- 
pensation provisions of the act by filing no- 
tice of the acceptance of such provisions with 
certain state authorities. Human nature as 
at present constituted is characterized by a 
good deal of inertia and people will not take 
the trouble oftentimes to do even the things 
that are advantageous to them. 

The legislators in New Jersey, wise in their 
generation and recognizing human _ inertia, 
turned the procedure about and made their 
law a success by providing that the employer 
and employes should be presumed to have 
elected to come under the workmen’s com- 
pensation provisions of the law if they did not 
give notice each to the other that they did 
not accept it. Another element in the failure 
relatively of the California and Wisconsin acts 
has been that the workmen’s compensation 
benefits were made so large as to make them 
cost materially more than the employer’s lia- 
bility settlements. Here again the legislators 
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in New Jersey were wise and pitched the 
workmen’s compensation benefits in their law 
at a moderate figure so that they would cost 
less than the employers’ liability settlements,— 
I refer to the aggregate, of course, and not to 
the individual cases. As a result of these two 
features of the law, fully 80 to 90 per 
cent of all employers in New Jersey have 
come under the workmen’s compensation sec- 
tion of the law. No other state has attained 
the success of New Jersey. Illinois may, how- 
ever, as its law also provides that employers 
shall be presumed to have elected to accept the 
workmen’s compensation provisions of the law 
in the absence of notice in writing filed with 
the state. Here positive affirmative action 
is required by the employer to get out from 
under the workmen’s compensation provisions 
of the act. The average employer will be 
inert and will stay where he is put by the 
law. But under the Illinois act, no employe 
is bound by the workmen’s compensation pro- 
visions of the act unless his employer fur- 
nishes him with or posts a legible statement 
of the compensation provisions of the act, 
and there is consequently a chance for a fail- 
ure of the act to be effective in many cases. 
This is an unwise requirement, it seems to me, 
and points to the legislators losing sight of 
what after all was their main object, namely, 
the establishment of the workmen’s compen- 
sation system in place of the employers’ lia- 
bility system. Both the New York and the 
old Massachusetts optional laws have failed, 
the first, because of the cumbersome provi- 
sions for registering consents to accept the 
act, and the second, principally I imagine 
because it devolved upon employers the neces- 
sity of working out the scheme of benefits. 
I greatly fear that the new Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, and Michigan optional laws will not 
accomplish all that is hoped for through them, 
in the case of the last. two because of the 
affirmative action required of employers to 
come under the workmen’s compensation pro- 
visions. It is hardly safe to predict the out- 
come in Massachusetts, however, seeing that 
the plan presents novel features not possessed 
by any other act. In addition to the two 
above described characteristics of a successful 
workmen’s compensation act, it is advantag- 
eous also to provide an incentive to employ- 
er and employe to accept the workmen’s 
compensation system, thus as in the New 
Jersey Act the employer in case he refuses to 
come under the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem may be deprived wholly of his fellow- 
servant, assumption-of-risk, and contributory- 
negligence defenses; and the employe in case 
he refuses to come under the workmen’s 
compensation system may be relegated to the 
common law without modifications in his ac- 
tions for damages against his employer. 


Mr. Law outlined in some detail the 
problems to be met in any act, laid down 
certain essentials for success, and dis- 
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cussed the relative merits of compensa- 
tion and state or national insurance 
schemes and the attitude of the accident 
liability companies toward compensa- 
tion legislation. 


THE ONLY WAY TO RAISE 
THE MINETTAS: RAZE THEM 


Greenwich House has recently be- 
come interested in a campaign to clean 
up Minetta street and Minetta lane, two 
narrow, crooked streets, each about a 
block long running between Macdougal, 
‘Carmine and Bleeker streets on the lower 
West Side of Manhattan. They have 
long been known for their disreputable 
resorts and, although they have improved 
within the last few years, are character- 
ized by Inspector Daly as second to only 
one other district of the size in New 
York. 

Greenwich House first took up the 
question of improving these streets with 
the various city departments in January. 
Several of the houses were vacated by 
the department of health and_ several 
owners whose houses were being used 
for purposes of prostitution were noti- 
fied by the tenement house department 
and the tenants evicted. At about the 
same time an Italian woman, commonly 
known as Maggie, who owns a grocery 
store in Minetta lane and controls a large 
number of prostitutes in the street, was 
arrested, and has since been sentenced to 
three months in the penitentiary. 

In spite of the co-operation of all the 
departments, however, it was evident 
that any such efforts could bring about 
only a temporary improvement. The 
houses are for the most part former 
dwellings, small, and so old that it is 
practically impossible to keep them in 
repair. They have for years been inhab- 
ited by Negroes and Italians of the low- 
est grade and it would be difficult to per- 
suade a better class of people to move 
into them. Even if the living conditions 
in the two streets could be greatly im- 
proved it is doubtful whether the char- 
acter of the residents would change, for 
the place has had a bad reputation for 
so many years that decent people avoid 
it. It seemed better, therefore, to Green- 
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wich House to concentrate attention on 
an effort to get rid of these streets en- 
tirely and put a park in their place. 

A meeting to discuss the subject was 
held at Greenwich House early this 
spring and a report was made of condi- 
tions in the two streets. Inspector Daly 
and Officer Kellor of the police depart- 
ment reported that while there are un- 
doubtedly many decent people living in 
both street and lane there were eleven 
houses in which either prostitutes or 
cadets live and there were thirty-seven 
immoral women in the two streets, sixty 
arrests of prostitutes having been made 
there since last June. School men, 
priests and probation officers, in the 
course of the evening’s discussions agreed 
that the streets should be cleared away 
and made into a park or if this were im- 
possible that they should be widened so 
as to permit the building of entirely new 
tenements. Representatives from the 
bureau of design and survey have made 
a diagram showing the proposed park, 
and Greenwich House hopes to succeed 
in having this plan accepted by the city 
within the next year. 


THE FLOOD AND 
ITS AFTERMATH 


After the army distribution of rations 
ends and before the victims of the 
Mississippi flood have had time to 
produce any kind of growing crop 
there will come an interval which all 
are anticipating with dread. In that 
interval the substantial planter with 
good credit will go in debt for food 
for his family, his labor and his animals. 
But what will the small farmer do whose 
assets are so reduced by his flood losses 
that his credit is gone? Some small 
farmers own their land, more are ten- 
ants. In the great refugee camps at 
Baton Rouge and Port Hudson and Har- 
risonburg about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are small farmers. If this propor- 
tion holds good throughout the flooded 
district it means that approximately 50,- 
000 persons whose homes have been 
submerged belong to the class which has 
slight credit even in normal times. 
Some of this class can weather the pe- 
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riod between army rations and crops 
but a large proportion cannot do so with- 
out help from the outside. First after 
the water goes comes the expense, heavy 
in most instances, of gathering the horses 
and cattle and hogs from the hills to 
which they were hurriedly removed and 
turning them to the farms with the roads 
and bridges destroyed and the lowlands 
a sea of mud. This is a serious prob- 
lem as the distance to be traveled will 
be from twenty-five to forty miles. A 
great many thousand farm animals have 
been drowned and can only be replaced 
at large cost. When the farmer reaches 
his home he finds the house in bad con- 
d‘tion, outbuildings carried away, fences 
destroyed, not-a pound of food or a 
bushel of grain for his livestock remains. 
The grass is all gone from his fields and 
even the leaves on the bushes and trees 
are killed to a height beyond the reach 
of the animals. The farmer has no cot- 
ton seed or corn or peas for planting. 
He is in truth almost as helpless as when 
in the refugee camps and is cut off from 
the support which he received in camp. 
His family is subject to the scourge of 
malaria and typhoid which usually fol- 
low in the wake of a flood. 

These are some of the reasons for the 
widespread sense of dread encountered 
wherever one goes in the flood districts. 
The army has performed its tremendous 
emergency work with admirable prompt- 
ness and on a scale of astonishing mag- 
nitude, but the army’s work must end 
with the passing of the emergency which 
required the saving of lives and provi- 
sion for the temporary maintenance and 
shelter of the people. Upon local au- 
thorities and committees and the Red 
Cross the rehabilitation part of the great 
task must fall. For its proper perform- 
ance this task will require many thou- 
sands of dollars and such intelligent and 
impartial distribution as will insure a 
fair show for the remote and the less 
accessible districts as well as for the 
larger and more conspicuous communi- 
ties. In fact the more remote regions 
are the more helpless and needy. The 
army will soon have completed its part. 
Now the public must assyme the burden. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


BHE*SOUTHERN-SOCLO- 
LOGICAL CONGRESS 
A. J. MCKELWAY 


Commissioner Kate Barnard of Okla- 
homa, on a visit to Nashville, suggested 
the sociological congress to Governor 
Ben W. Hooper. Governor Hooper, 
once an orphan boy, and now interested 
in all social reforms—he used his in- 
fluence for the advanced Tennessee child 
labor law and is deeply concerned over 
prison problems—instantly favored the 
suggestion. Having sought the aid of 
J. E. McCulloch, who acted as executive 
secretary, he called the congress to meet 
in Nashville, May 7 to 10. Two directors 
were appointed from each state and the 
District of Columbia, a program was 
arranged, on which appeared the names 
of a large number of southern students 
of social problems, and the meeting at- 
tracted many national leaders in the field 
of social work. The first question be- 
fore the organizers of the conference was 
whether the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress should be made a permanent organi- 
zation. It was felt at the initial meet- 
ing of the board of directors that the 
congress had no justification for exist- 
ence on any theory that there are social 
problems peculiar to the southern states. 
It was agreed that the Negro problem, 
down for a full share of discussion, was 
most acute in the southern states, but 
was itself only one phase of the same 
racial problem which confronts the peo- 
ple ofethes Pacific Coast! 5Se far as: this 
is part of the city problem the people of 
New York and Philadelphia share it 
with the people of Savannah and New 
Orleans. It was agreed that problems of 
child welfare, of the care of dependent, 
delinquent, afflicted, and working chil- 
dren, with questions of infant mortality, 
child hygiene and recreation, were by no 
means peculiarly southern problems. Nor 
could the case be made out for any other 
of the topics discussed. 

One of the opening addresses was on 
Southern Problems That Challenge Our 
Thought, but the speaker, G. W. Dyer, 
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professor of sociology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, confined himself largely to the 
problems of the city which have become 
acute in the South through the rapid 
change in recent years from rural to 
urban community life. 

On the other hand, it was felt that the 
conference would be of unquestioned 
value in mobilizing southern resources 
and southern interest for advancing upon 
the common social problems of the na- 
tion, and it was argued that a southern 
congress would be more largely attended 
by southern people interested than would 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, except when that body 
met in a southern city. Alexander John- 
son estimated that attendance at the na- 
tional conference in a northern or west- 
ern city would cost the 700 or 800 dele- 
gates at Nashville $30,000 more in 
traveling expenses alone. The registra- 
tion at this-congress was far in excess 
of the registration from the southern 
states at the national conference. 

The educational value of discussions 
carried by southern newspapers was 
also a consideration in favor of a per- 
manent organization, and it was felt that 
there was a large amount of undeveloped 
talent for leadership in social service in 
the South, which these interstate meet- 
ings could bring to the surface. Lead- 
ers would come to know each other, and 
“swap” experiences. The decision there- 
fore was to make the organization a per- 
manent one, to have annual meetings, 
but to hold them in conjunction with the 
national conference whenever that body 
came to a southern city. The experience 
of the national body was largely drawn 
upon in framing a constitution. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected: 


President, Ben W. Hooper, Tennessee. 

First Vice-president, A. J. McKelway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second Vice-president, Kate Barnard, Okla- 
homa. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. W. L. Murdock, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Prof. C..H. Brocker, 
Arkansas; Dr. Wickliff Rose, Washington, D. 
C.; Prof. L. L. Bernard, Gainesville, Fla.; W. 
Woods White, Atlanta, Ga.; Bernard Flexner, 
Louisville, Ky.; Agnes Morris, Baton Rouge, 
Vas) Els Wart Steeles Baltimores Midi Ama. 
Stovall, Okalona, Miss.; Prof. C. A. Ellwood, 
Missouri; Clarence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
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H. Huson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Judge J. 
H. McCullough, South Carolina; W. R. Cole, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. C. S. Potts, Austin, 
Tex.; Dr. J. T. Mastin, Richmond, Va.; Gov- 
ernor Thomas Glasscock, West Virginia. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: Public 
Health, Dr. W. S. Rankin, North Carolina; 
Courts and Prisons, John H. DeWitt, Tennes- 
see; Child Welfare, A. J. McKelway, District 
of Columbia; Organized Charities, J. C. Logan, 
Georgia; the Negro Problem, J. H. Dillard, 
Louisiana; the Church and Social Service, 
John A. Rice, Texas. 


In the absence of Governor Hooper, 
who was ill, the scope of the meeting was 
outlined by Ira Landrith, former secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, who touched epigramatically each 
of the problems to be considered. 

While it would be impossible to dis- 
criminate among the important addresses 
of the congress without unwittingly do- 
ing injustice, the writer was especially 
taken with those of C. S. Potts of 
the University of Texas, on the inde- 
terminate sentence; W. H. Oates, on 
prison conditions in Alabama; Owen R. 
Lovejoy, on child labor in the South, an 
address which made a marked impression 
in its fearless setting forth of the facts 
and its tactful appeal to the best southern 
sentiment; W. H. Thomas of Alabama, 
on the Negro and crime; Dr. Henry 
F. Coke, on the relation of education and 
social work; John M. Glenn, on co-or- 
dination and ‘co-operation; Charles S. 
Macfarland, on the church and mod- 
ern industry, and W. Woods White, on 
the money shark business, Several of 
the visitors to the congress declared that 
Mr. White’s explanation of his loan and 
savings institution in Atlanta, which is 
unique in its methods and admirable in 
its results, was itself worth the expense - 
of attending the congress. The editors 
of Tue Survey held the boards at the 
closing evening session, Edward T. De- 
vine speaking on the call of the social 
worker, and Graham Taylor on the qual- 
ifications of the social worker. 

The range of the discussions at the 
congress were reflected in a stirring so- 
cial program drafted by the organization 


committee. To their mind the congress 
should stand: 
For the abolition of the convict lease 


and contract system, and for the adoption of 
modern principles of prison reform; 
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For the extension and improvement of juve- 
nile courts and of juvenile reformatories; 

For the proper care and treatment of de- 
fectives, the blind, the deaf, the insane, the 
epileptic, and the feeble-minded; 

For the. recognition of the relation of 
alcoholism to disease, to crime, to pauperism, 
and to vice, and for the adoption of appro- 
priate preventive measures; 

For the adoption of uniform laws of the 
highest standards on marriage and divorce; 

For the adoption of uniform laws on vital 
statistics ; 

For the abolition of child labor by the adop- 
tion of the uniform child labor law; 

For the adoption of school attendance laws, 
that the reproach of the greatest degree of 
illiteracy be removed from the South; 

For the suppression of prostitution; 

For the solving of the race question in a 
spirit of helpfulness to the Negro, and of 
equal justice to both races; 

For co-operation between the church and all 
social agencies for the securing of all these 
results. 


THE ROOT AMENDMENT 
HERBERT PARSONS 


The Dillingham immigration bill had, 
as it came from the Senate, a clause 
known as the Root amendment, which 
provides that any alien who takes ad- 
vantage of his residence in the United 
States to conspire with others for the 
violent overthrow of a foreign govern- 
ment recognized by the United States 
may be deported by the secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
This amendment was designed to meet 
the Mexican situation, where American 
lives and interests are said to be in dan- 
ger as the result of conspiracies hatched 
by Mexican insurrectos just over the 
border on our side. 

If the Mexican situation is to be dealt 
with, then it would seem that the proper 
way to reach it is by amending the so- 
called neutrality statutes so that Ameri- 


‘can citizens, as well as aliens, can be 


punished, after a regular trial, if they 
violate fair and necessary neutrality. A 
glance at this provision will show, how- 
ever, that it is very much broader than 
the Mexican situation calls for, and that 
it strikes at one of the proudest tradi- 
tions in American life, for it would sub- 
mit to summary deportation any alien, 
no matter how eminent, who came to this 
country to plead the cause of his 
oppressed fellow countrymen. 


Our own government was founded on 
the right of revolution. It came into be- 
ing by “the violent overthrow of a for- 
eign government” recognized by other 
countries. On the principle of the Root 
amendment, Benjamin Franklin should 
not have been allowed to plead our cause 
in France. 

To this free country we have been 
accustomed to welcome those struggling 
for liberty in other countries. Had this 
clause been law, many of the Germans. 
of 48 would have been deported; Kos- 
suth, instead of being received by Con- 
gress, would have been held at Castle 
Garden for return by the next steamer ; 
Garibaldi would have had his sojourn 
among us rudely interrupted; Irish home- 
rulers coming here to enlist the sympathy 
and financial support of Irish-Americans 
would have been harshly turned away, 
and we would have been deprived of 
much of the Irish brawn and muscle 
which aided so materially in the building 
of our railways a generation or more 
ago; and, though we fought Spain to free 
Cuba, Cubans here could not have asked 
our support against Spain. 

Is it not cause for satisfaction to us 
as citizens of a republic that Chinese here 
plotted for the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty, Mexicans for the overthrow of 
the absolutism of Diaz, and Young Turks 
for the liberal movement in Turkey? 
What American has recently appealed 
more to the imagination than Shuster 
in his work for the oppressed Persians? 
And yet, if this amendment should be- 
come law, and some Persian, still hoping 
to rescue his country from autocracy, 
should visit us to enlist the interest of 
Shuster’ and his friends, he would be de- 
ported. 

Every American educational institution 
in foreign countries has been a breeder 
of revolution. One of the claims to fame 
of Robert College in Constantinople, re- 
ligious institution though it is, lies in its 
moral and personal contribution to the 
Young Turk movement. A Chinese cadet 
from our own West Point joined the 
revolutionary forces. 

Moreover, we have always sympa- 
thized with those struggling for popular 
institutions. As Daniel Webster, when 
secretary of state put it, the United 
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States cannot “fail to cherish always a 
lively interest in the fortunes of nations 
struggling for institutions like their own.’ 
We owe much to those of our country- 
men who came here to escape political 
oppression. No roll of citizens has a 
finer list of American names. Their 
faith in popular institutions has been an 
inspiration and their service to their 
adopted country most notable. Our own 
and all history, including that of the last 
decade, shows that autocracy and non- 
popular governments, existing as they do 
largely by force or the ability to use 
force, can generally only be overthrown 
by force or the threat to use force. And 
our interest should not cease, therefore, 
if violent overthrow of an existing gov- 
ernment is sought. 

This provision is also contrary to the 
enlightened opinion of mankind. 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Sweden decline to extradite © political 
refugees who are charged with political 
offenses, the term political offenses gen- 
erally relating to an attempt violently to 
overthrow an established government 
with which other countries are at peace. 
That is a principle of international law. 
The United States has recently had oc- 
casion to reiterate it in the case of politi- 
cal refugees from Russia. And until this 
amendment our country’s policy in such 
matters had been so pronouncedly favor- 
able to political refugees that John Sher- 
man, when secretary of state, said, in 
regard to the case of Guerra, a Mexican 
political refugee, that the policy of the 
United States had always been to re- 
solve any doubts in favor of liberty. 


MUSCATINE 
HARRY F. WARD 


Significance lies in the Muscatine? sit- 
uation in its clear revelation of the con- 
sequences to the community not simply 
of industrial strife, but of the conditions 
which cause it and of those which leave 
the community unable to find a way 
OlitwOfnity guAtter a) -yearCot. imdus: 
trial warfare, with its economic and 
moral waste, Muscatine stands bewil- 
dered, incoherent, impotent. To what 


1See article, page 390, by Samuel Z. Batten, of Des 
Moines College. 
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extent is this typical of the national atti- 
tude in the wider industrial situation? 

Muscatine is paying the penalty of a 
lack of organization. Button-making 
has been and is an unorganized industrial 
process. The conditions and disputes 
that caused the present conflict root in 
that fact. Like its principal industry the 
town itself had aot organized its commu- 
nity life. Its present condition is the in- 
evitable result of that failure. Like so 
many towns, originally agricultural and 
gradually developing industrial interests, 
it has grown up in sprawling, haphazard 
fashion. It has not even a paid fire de- 
partment. Its forces of law and order, 
its administration of justice, it’ ordi- 
nances, are all adapted to the simple con- 
ditions of an agricultural community, and 
were either ineffective or brutally unjust 
under the strain of an industrial situation. 
The community is now anxioussto patch 
up peace and determined to enforce or- 
der, but it is not yet ready to organize 
its life so that its factory workers shall 
have justice. In this lack of organiza- 
tion and this willingness to temporize, 
Muscatine is not a sinner above others. 
It shares the national attitude. 

Another aspect of this same situation 
is the incoherence of the community 
mind. There is no community  con- 
sciousness because there has been no cen- 
ter around which it could focus. The 
mind of the community, like its external 
organization, is individualistic, rural, 
neither developed nor organized. to the 
point of comprehending an industrial sit- 
uation. There is the widest disagreement 
concerning the facts; indeed, there is a 
most general ignorance concerning the 
facts. There is no community means ot 
getting them. The only newspaper 

which - tried to be impartial soon found its 
access to the facts limited because both 
parties to the conflict charged it with be- 
ing controlled by the other side. With 
no means either within or without the 
community for impartially ascertain- 
ing and making public the facts, a 
community of less than 20,000 forms 
its judgments on prejudice, and reflects 
all the misconceptions that are current in 
the class cleavages of a great city. Aside 
from the immediate contestants, the com- 
munity stands bewildered because of its 
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ignorance, resentful because of its in- 
juries, and bitter, because of its preju- 
dices. It is vehement against the out- 
siders who are leading the workers and 
yet justifies the turning over of its police 
powers to hired men from private agen- 
cies in another state. It is angry against 
the disturbzrs of its peace, and yet obliv- 
ious of the real causes of disturbance 


which it had tolerated in its leading in-— 


dustry. 
ical. 

Another significant feature in the sit- 
uation is the total lack of leadership in 
the community. There is no power to 
influence let alone control the settlement 
of the dispute. Organized religion has 
failed to exercise any effective leadership, 
even over its own adherents. The press 
has been unable to form the judgments 
of the community because where it was 
not biased, it was unable to get all the 
facts. The business group could — not 
influence their associates to adjust their 
differences with their employes. The 
state stands impotent, while the com- 
munity life is wasted. This failure in 
leadership rests on the fact that there 
was no agency to inform public opinion, 
to discover and make known the real 
facts in the case. Here again we touch 
a national condition, and Muscatine is 
simply another argument showing in 
agricultural states the necessity for the 
proposed Federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations and for state bodies with 
similar powers for publicity. 

Underneath this Muscatine situation, 
when all the complications of the long 
struggle are cleared away, there stands 
out clear and sharp the issue which is 
fundamental in the general industrial 
conflict. On one side stand the masters, 
the autocrats, asserting the right to con- 
trol the industry which they imagine they 
have builded, without regard to the in- 
terests either of the workers or of the 
community, except those interests which 
they themselves in their limited fashion 
choose to recognize. On the other side 
stand the workers, declining any longer 


Here again the condition is typ- 


to be mere servants, asserting the rights | 


of free men, demanding to know and to 
approve the conditions of their work and 
wages, refusing to. permit any other 
group to hold their lives in its competent 
or incompetent hands. It is a typical in- 
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cident in the world-wide struggle to 
somehow realize democracy in industry, 
and there can be no industrial peace until 
the fundamental principle of the demo- 
cratic control of industry is generally 
conceded. Then we can proceed with 
the urgent business of giving form and 
body to this principle of organizing in- 
dustry for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity. 


END OF THE ANTHRACITE 
SUSPENSION 


J. J. CURRAN 

Rector Holy Savior Church,Wilkes-Barre 
The seven weeks’ suspension in the an- 
thracite regions of Pennsylvania is 
now over and almost forgotten. The 
noisy wheels of industry that were stilled 
during the period of idleness are again 
whirring and buzzing as vociferously as 
if they had never stopped. No sooner 
had the Wilkes-Barre convention off- 
cially declared the suspension at an end 
than the companies rushed their mules 
back into the mines, and men hurried 
into the dark caverns with their mining 
tools to be ready for resumption on 
Wednesday morning,\May 22—the day 
this is written. And now the miners and 
laborers, car runners and mule drivers, 
company hands and slate pickers may be 
seen winding a way to the pits as leisure- 
ly and buoyantly as though there had 
been no suspension or thought of pro- 
longed and bitter industrial war. The 
entire region has resumed its usual air 
of optimism and security. The mer- 
chants and other business men _ have 
drawn a deep breath of relief and have 
already doubled their orders for sum- 
mer goods. In fact, there is no class 
of citizens in these parts who are not 
rejoicing at the close of a suspension, 

which is now only a matter of history. 
As to the merits of the terms of agree- 
ment between the representatives of the 
miners’ union and those of the coal oper- 
ators, I am not afraid to assert that they 
are not altogether satisfactory to the 
miners. Five per cent is a small ad- 
vance in their wages, particularly when 
we consider that the cost of living is al- 
most daily growing higher, and that the 
agreement between the men and the 
operators is to last for four years. No 
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Boardman Robinson in N.Y.Tribune. 
THE MINER EMERGES 


less than 10 per cent over the sliding 
scale should have been accepted by the 
sub-committee of the mine workers, and 
on refusal of such demand, the men 
would have backed their leaders even to 
the risk of prolonged and bitter struggle. 

And now that it is all over and little 
or no damage done to anybody, a word 
of praise is due the miners for their pa- 
tience and maintenance of peace during 
the crucial period. 

One hundred and seventy thousand 
men and boys of nearly all tongues and 
nationalities under the sun were in vol- 
untary but precarious idleness for a pe- 
riod of almost two months. It was the 
incipiency of a threatened and bitter in- 
dustrial war which every man faced with 
a grim determination foreboding anything 
but happiness throughout the entire coal 
fields. Not a man gave sign of breaking 
the solid ranks; not a man budged from 
his stolid and fixed attitude to fight it 
out to the bitter end, even at the risk of 
life, limb, and property. And yet, the 
regions were as tranquil and inviting as 
a period of seven weeks of Sundays. The 
few little flurries of antagonism to work- 
men engaged in lawful and necessary re- 
pairs were occasioned more by the ob- 
trusion of meddling outsiders than by 
those who were most interested in the 
cause of labor. The subordinate officers 
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of the union had the situation well in 
hand from the beginning, and in many 
instances were officially deputized by the 
various county sheriffs to maintain the 
law and enforce order when _ necessity 
required it. 

Thus have the anthracite miners of 
Pennsylvania proved for the third time 
within the last twelve years their title 
to the name of a peace-loving and patri- 
otic people, and without forfeiting at 
any time the title of brave soldiers in the 
crisis of an industrial and defensive war- 
fare. 


CONTROL OF VENEREAL 
DISEASES 


PRINCE A. MORROW, M. D. 


It has long been the reproach of sani- 
tary science that it has failed to evolve 
any effective scheme for the contro! of 
that large and important class of infec- 
tious diseases comprehended under the 
general term “venereal.” While the 
sanitary authorities have within recent 
years been markedly aggressive in sub- 
jecting all other infectious diseases to san- 
itary supervision, venereal diseases have 
been practically abandoned to their own 
evolution. Although the Health Board 
of New York city was charged by the 
legislative enactment creating it with the 
duty of protecting the public health from 
every form of disease “dangerous to life 
or detrimental to health,” and was armed 
with full authority to enforce the meas- 
ures adjudged necessary to carry out this 
provision, until very lately it has not of- 
ficially recognized the existence of ven- 
ereal diseases. The recent action of the 
present Health Board requiring officers 
in charge of public institutions after May 
I to report patients suffering from these 
diseases, therefore, marks a distinct step 
in the advance of preventive medicine. 

Of interest in this connection is the 
fact that the committee of seven ap- 
pointed by the Medical Society of the 
County of New York to make a local 
study of the “prophylaxis of. venereal 
diseases” in its report in 1901 strongly 
advocated the department’s present plan. 
It* recommended -the registration of all 


‘Report of the Committee of Seven on the Pro- 
phylaxis of Venereal Diseases in New York City by 
tan Coote, Prince A. Morrow, M.D., December, 
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cases of venereal disease, urging that 
physicians report “the nature of the dis- 
ease and the origin of the infection wher- 
ever practicable, without giving the name 
and address of the patient.” It further 
recommended “the bacteriological exam- 
ination of diseased secretions, and in- 
creased facilities for the reception and 
treatment of venereal diseases”; also, 
that “every hospital receiving state or 
municipal assistance should be required 
to open its doors to this class of diseases,” 
and that “all public institutions, hospitals 
and dispensaries should be required to 
report all cases.’ In the opinion of the 
committee, “education and treatment 
comprise the most promising remedial 
measures which are immediately avail- 
able.” The chairman of this commit- 
tee has approached each administration 
of the Health Department since 1900, 
urging that venereal diseases be placed 
on the same plane of sanitary control as 
other infectious diseases dangerous to the 
public health, but the proposition did not 
succeed until recently—the chief reason 
given being that such action would en- 
counter a strong hostility from both the 
medical profession and the public. 

The present Board of Health deserves 
great credit for its courage in breaking 
with the policy of its predecessors. 
Other organizations also deserve credit 
for educating public opinion to sanction 
and sustain the board’s action. It may 
be fairly claimed that the educational 
campaign inaugurated by the American 
Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis for disseminating a knowledge of 
the extent and dangers of venereal dis- 
eases, especially to the family and the 
race, has been of large value in creating 
professional and public sentiment favor- 
ing department control. 

No further justification of this new 
public policy is needed; the law requires 
it and the interests of public health de- 
mand it. Salus publica lex suprema. 

Some of the benefits that may be rea- 
sonably expected from the inauguration 
of this policy may be briefly enumerated. 

First, it will have an educational in- 
fluence of the highest value. The public 
is apt to base its appreciation of the sig- 
nificance and danger of infectious dis- 
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eases upon the attitude of the sanitary 
authorities; so long as the officials 
charged with the care of the health of 
the people, ignore the existence of ven- 
ereal diseases, the public naturally looks 
upon their danger to health as negligible. 

Second, the census obtained through 
notification and registration, however 
incomplete, at first, will awaken the per- 
ceptions of the public to the extent and 
magnitude of this hidden danger. The 
first and most essential condition to the 
correction of evils affecting society is 
that the public should recognize their 
existence and understand their signifi- 
cance. 

Third, the proposed circulars of infor- 
mation telling the nature of these dis- 
eases and the modes of their contagion, 
direct and indirect, will be of the great- 
est prophylactic value. One active cause 
of the spread of these diseases is that 
they are contagious during a prolonged 
period and contagious even after appar- 
ent cure. 

Fourth, the establishment of a _ bac- 
teriological laboratory for the examina- 
tion of the gonococcus and the applica- 
tion of the Wasserman reaction will en- 
able patients of the poorer classes to avail 
themselves of these tests. This will be 
of special value in preventing the intro- 
duction of venereal diseases into the fam- 
ily, by men who suppose themselves 
cured and no longer infectious to others. 

No one is optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that health department control of 
venereal diseases will entirely solve the 
problem. It is not a purely sanitary 
problem and cannot be successfully 
worked out by sanitary methods alone. 
It is, in its larger aspects, a sociological 
problem complicated in its causes with 
economic and social conditions, which en- 
ter as essential factors. Many of these 
causes lie entirely without the pale of 
sanitary control. The cummunicative 
mode of these diseases cannot be touched 
by the strong hand of sanitary repres- 
sion. It is a matter of personal control 
and can only be corrected by influences 
and agencies acting upon the intelligence 
and moral sense of the individual. 

The entrance of the New York City 
Health Board into this field of preven- 
tion is not a signal for cessation of the 
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activities of other organizations which 
have been engaged in this prophylactic 
work for some years past. It is rather 
an incentive to more vigorous efforts. It 
furnishes a reasonable expectation that 
with the aid of this powerful ally the 
campaign against the venereal peril, un- 
dertaken by the Society of Sanitary and 


Moral Prophylaxis in this country, will . 


be ultimately crowned with success. 


HOME FINDING BY A 


HUMANE SOGIETY 
HOMER FOLKS 


An interesting development of chil- 
dren’s work has recently occurred in 
Cleveland. The Western Reserve Child 
Welfare Council, an organization in- 
cluding representatives of the govern- 
ing bodies of fifty charitable organiza- 
tions, institutions, and public agencies 
having to do with the care of needy chil- 
dren, reached the conclusion that there 
was great need of a centralized home- 
finding agency in Cleveland. It was be- 
lieved that many children remain in un- 
suitable homes or institutions because of 
the lack of a well-organized, efficient 
placing-out agency in close co-operation 
with all children’s work in the city. In- 
stead of recommending the establishment 
of a new corporation, they urged the 
Cleveland Humane Society to establish a 
new department on home-finding and 
placing-out. Such a department has been 
established. Among those who urged 
such action were Bishop Farrely, Director 
Cooley of the municipal charities, Judge 
Addams of the juvenile court, Dr. Wolf- 
enstein, superintendent of the Jewish 
Orphan Asylum, and James F. Jackson, 
director of the associated charities. 

This action is an interesting indication 
of the close co-operation and mutual con- 
fidence existing between the Cleveland 
Humane Society and other charitable 
agencies of that city. It is interesting to 
note that the humane society did not fol- 
low the lead of the American Humane 
Association and the Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
New York and Albany, in opposing the 
establishment of a federal children’s bu- 
reau. The Cleveland society followed 
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the example of the Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania societies in earnestly sup- 
porting the measure. A recent bulletin 


‘of the Cleveland Humane Society, com- 


menting on the matter, says: 


For our part, we believe that publicity in 
the affairs of humane societies and other or- 
ganizations dealing with children is necessary 
to ensure freedom from the evils and abuses 
which have too often brought discredit upon 
such organizations. No efficient agency need 
fear publicity. The great thing which the 
Children’s Bureau will do, it seems to us, is 
to keep us all thoroughly informed of the 
exact progress of the battle against child neg- 
lect and dependency. How are we ever to 
win that battle unless all of the organizations 
enlisted on the side of the children are en- 
abled to direct their forces intelligently to 
meet the constantly shifting conditions which 
constitute the enemy. Without a continual 
readjustment of work to actual needs we are 
in danger not only of becoming bad strate- 
gists. but also of relying upon weapons which 
may long ago have become obsolete. 

The one question which occurs to us 
as possibly raising doubt on the ad- 
visability of the establishment by the 
Humane Society of a child-placing de- 
partment is this: If the Humane Society 
is generally considered by the community 
as an agency existing chiefly, if not 
wholly, for the rescue of children from 
improper homes, will not the placing of a 
child in a family by that agency suggest 
to the community that the child was 
presumably suffering from improper 
guardianship, and will not a serious in- 
justice thereby be done to many worthy 
parents compelled by misfortune, rather 
than misconduct, to surrender their chil- 
dren? There is nothing except tradition, 
to be sure, which would suggest that the 
words “humane society” have to do with 
the prevention of cruelty. A growing 
doubt has been felt by many as to the 
necessity of the permanent existence of 
a separate organization having to do ex- 
clusively with the rescue of children from 
improper homes. It is an open question 
as to whether one agency covering both | 
preventive and constructive work would 
not have a better sense of perspective, 
and in the long run do the better work. 
Some of the societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children are moving into 
this larger field. If they are to do so it 
would seem to us almost a sine gua non 
that they should first change their name. 
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The comfortable citizen possessing a 
vote won for him in a previous genera- 
tion, who is so often profoundly dis- 
turbed by the cry of “Votes for Wo- 
men,’ seldom connects the present at- 
tempt to extend the franchise with those 
former efforts, as the results of which, 
he himself became a member of the en- 
franchised class. Still less does the 
average voter reflect that in order to 
make self-government a great instru- 
ment in the hands of those who crave 
social justice, it must ever be built up 
anew in relation to changing experiences, 
and that unless this readjustment con- 
stantly takes place self-government it- 
self is placed in jeopardy. 

Yet the adherents of. representative 
government, with its foundations laid in 
diversified human experiences, must con- 
cede that the value of such government 
bears a definite relation to the area of 
its base and that the history of its de- 
velopment is merely a record of new 
human interests which have become the 
subjects of governmental action, and 
the incorporation into the government it- 
self of those classes who represented the 
new interests. 

As the governing classes have been in- 
creased by the enfranchisement of one 
body of men after another, the art of 
government has been enriched in human 
interests, and at the same time as gov- 
ernment has become thus humanized by 
new interests it has inevitably become 
further democratized through the acces- 
sion of new classes. The two proposi- 
tions are complementary. For centuries 
the middle classes in every country in 
Europe struggled to wrest governmen- 
tal power from the nobles because they 
insisted that government must consider 
the problems of a rising commerce; on 
the other hand the merchants claimed 
direct representation because govern- 
ment had already begun to concern it- 
self with commercial affairs. When the 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN AND 
OTHER VOTES 


JANE ADDAMS 


working men of the nineteenth century, 
the Chartists in England and the ‘‘men 
of ’48” in Germany, vigorously de= 
manded the franchise, national parlia- 
ments had already begun to regulate the 
condition of mines and the labor of little 
children. The working men insisted that 
they themselves could best represent 
their own interests, but at the same time 
their very entrance into government in- 
creased the volume and pressure of those 
interests. 

Much of the new demand for politi- 
cal enfranchisement arises from a desire 
to remedy the unsatisfactory and de- 
grading social conditions which are re- 
sponsible for so much wrong-doing and 
wretchedness. The fate of all the un- 
fortunate, the suffering, the criminal, is 
daily forced upon public attention in 
painful and intimate ways. But be- 
cause of the tendency to nationalize all 
industrial and commercial questions, to 
make the state responsible for the care 
of the helpless, to safeguard by law the 
food we eat and the liquid we drink, 
to subordinate the claim of the individual 
family to the health and well being of 
the community, contemporary women 
who are without the franchise are much 
more outside the real life of the world 
than any set of disenfranchised men 
could possibly have been in all history, 
unless it were the men slaves of ancient 
Greece, because never before has so 
large an area of life found civic expres- 
sion, never has Hegel’s definition of the 
state been so accurate, that it is the 
“realization of the moral ideal.” Cer- 
tain it is that the phenomenal entrance 
of women into governmental responsi- 
bility in the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury is coincident with the consideration . 
by governmental bodies of the basic 
human interests with which women have 
been traditionally concerned. A most 
advanced German statesman recently de- 
clared in the Reichstag that it was a re- 
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proach to the imperial government it- 
self that out of two million children born 
annually in Germany, 400,000 died 
during the first twelve months of their 
existence. He proceeded to catalogue 
various reforms which might remedy 
this, such as better housing, the increase 
of park areas, the erection of municipal 
hospitals, the provision for an adequate 
milk supply and many another, but he 
did not make the very obvious sugges- 
tion that women might be of service in a 
situation involving the care of children 
less than a year old. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this lack of 
perception, women all over the world 
are claiming and receiving a place in rep- 
resentative government because they in- 
sist that they will not cease to perform 
their traditional duties, simply because 
these duties have been taken over by ex- 
isting governments. Political rights 
have been accorded to them in Finland 
where women are sitting in the national 
parliament, in Sweden and Denmark 
where they are about to receive the full 
franchise, in New Zealand and Australia 
where they have exercised it for a quar- 
ter of a century: the extension of the 
franchise to women is discussed as an 
immediate possibility in England and 
France and has actually been given to a 
million and a quarter women in the 
United States. In certain other coun- 
tries the entrance of women into gov- 
ernment is pushed in connection with the 
efforts of their fellow countrymen to 
secure a further extension of the fran- 
chise for themselves. Certainly it does 
not require a social philosopher to draw 
attention to the fact that our age is char- 
acterized by an almost universal attempt 
to enter into government on the part 
of those hitherto outside. Not only 
have Russia and Portugal recently suc- 
ceeded in establishing the constitutional 
form of government, but the desire for 
it has even reached Mohammedan coun- 
tries where it is apparently opposed to 
their philosophy. Persia is at present 
working out a constitutional revolution 
under the leadership of the priests as 
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Turkey worked out a constitutional rev- 
olution unhampered by the priests. The 
latter is including women with that in- 
veterate tendency of each revolution to 
incorporate into its program the most 
advanced features of existing govern- 
ments. Following this zigzag line of 
progress both China and Siam in spite of 
their eastern customs have given women 
a political status in their new constitu- 
tions by extending to certain classes of 
them the right of suffrage. 

The contemporaneous “Votes for 
Women” movement is often amorphous 
and sporadic but always spontaneous. It 
not only appears simultaneously in vari- 
ous countries but manifests itself in 
widely separated groups in the same 
country; in every city it embraces the 
“smart set’? and the hard driven work- 
ing women; sometimes it is sectarian 
and dogmatic, at others philosophic and 
grandiloquent, but it is always vital and 
constantly becoming more widespread. 

In certain aspects it differs from for- 
mer efforts to extend the franchise. We 
recall that the final entrance of the mid- 
dle class into government was charac- 
terized by two dramatic revolutions, one 
in America and one in France, neither 
of them without bloodshed, and _ that 
although the final efforts of the work- 
ing men were more peaceful, even in re- 
strained England the Chartists burned 
hayricks and destroyed town property. 
This world-wide entrance into govern- 
ment on the part of women is happily 
a bloodless one. Although some glass 
has been broken in England it is note- 
worthy that the movement as a whole 
has been without even a semblance of 
violence. The creed of the movement, 
however, is similar to that promulgated 
by the doctrinaires of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: that if increasing the size of the 
governing body automatically increases 
the variety and significance of govern- 
ment, then only when all the people be- 
come the governing class can the collec- 
tive resources and organizations of the 
community be consistently utilized for 
the common weal. 
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IN THE PRESIDENTIAL RANGE. 


Do you know the blackened timber—do you know that 
racing stream 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may 
bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and reels 
and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know,— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on 
our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go! 
They must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world they’re over due. 
*Send your road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you 
And the Red Gods call for you! —KIPLING. 
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ACROSS WATER TO KATAHDIN. 


One of the New England lakes, untampered with as yet by the city plan- 
ners. Photograph by the secretary of the Massachusetts Civic League who forgot 
his anti-billboard-obia long enough to leave his sign among the lily pads. 


| 


ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKH SUPERIOR. 


_ Up past Michipicoten Island where still lengthier names are to be learned on a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The fisherman is Graham Romeyn Taylor, and the thigh bone of the fish is preserved in the 
great hall of Chicago Commons, 
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Photogruph by ruul U, Helwyg. 
WHITH BIRCHES IN NOVEMBER. 

On the lower Au Sable Lake in the Adirondack region where the Adlers, 
the deForests, the Whites, the Janeways, the Martins, and other folks whose 
names are familiar in New York reform movements are entered in the camp 
log books as regular comers. 


BREAKING CAMP IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIBS. 


Where the Pacific Coast insurgents store up energy for the winter. Photograph by John A, 
Kingsbury before he became a Yonkers commuter and general agent of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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Frank E, Wing, 


registered guide of the state of Maine and knows every paddle stroke on the Allagash. 


AT THD TOP OF KATAHDIN. 


superintendent of the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitorium of Chicago, 


is a 
For years, 


his camp on Upper Wilson Pond was known as far as Bird Centre for its Johnny cake, sow belly, 


spuds and tabac. 


Lewis E. Palmer's legs with 


two bass 
pounds five 
Showing how 
looked off duty. 
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which weigh six 
between ‘em. 
Boston-1915 


ALF the fun of a vaca- 
H tion is in planning it 
ahead. That’s how I 

am having two full vacations 
this year before summer 
comes, for ’m planning four 
different beginnings to the 
outing that always ends with 
a few days with the family 
at the shore. First, a Boston 
lawyer, who grew up in the 
shadow of the Presidential 
Range and whose woodcraft 
is an instinct, wants me to 
help trace the route followed 
by two Indian tribes in an 
interesting hegira undertaken 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Pequawkets and the 


Annequnticooks, allies, living - 


somewhere near the center of 
Maine, suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of a neigh- 
boring tribe, losing practically 
all their braves. Whereupon 
the widows and the children, 
with their lares and penates 
stored in birch canoes, started 
on an amphibious journey 
over into New Hampshire 
and then north into Quebec, 
where they found refuge with 
a friendly tribe of Hurons. 


Up the “Gulf” back of Mt. 
Washington, a ladder scales a 
cliff which goes by the name 


of Wilson’s Reach. When the 
trail was blazed the author 
was the only man long enough 
to scale it.—Ed, 
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Sam, the coming superman, 
with his three pound pickerel 
eaught in Debsconeag Dead- 
water. 


mour H.-Stoexzc, 


fon 


At one place it was necessary to make 
a twelve-mile portage over a watershed, 
but if those squaws and kiddies did the 
trick. two husky men shouldn’t balk! 
Now, our plans for this trip fell through 
last summer and bid fair to suffer a like 
fate again, but it’s.a stint we've set our- 
selves and some day we'll do it—in the 
meantime we're making those carries in 
our dreams. e 

Then a Philadelphia surgeon wants me 
to join him in a cruise along the Maine 
coast in his fifty-foot sloop. While I 
don’t know the main sheet from the 
tender’s painter, I’m a handy man at 
polishing brass and holystoning the deck, 
and on a long reach I can hold the wheel 
without letting her jibe; and then there’s 
the cool plunge overboard in the morn- 
ing, the lazy loaf with a book in a calm, 
and the sting of spray in the face in a 
beat to windward in a_half-gale that 
periodically bring regret that the creek 
»ack home was fresh water and too small 
for a craft with sail. Alas, it is too late 
now to get much more out of sailing than 
the zest that is added to loafing by watch- 
ing the crew at work! 

Then Paul Kellogg says: “Let’s go off 
into the woods anywhere for another 
taste of what we had five years ago at 
Temagami.” To all of these plans, there 
is a tentative assent, but the heart-hunger 
is for the trip that eight-year-old Sam 
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Whistling for a wind. 
Rocrezary 
Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis. 


Sherman C. Kingsley of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
lund digging worms. 


Sey- 


di) = 


and I planned on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing just before the grand struggle I must 
make against his mighty efforts to hold 
me in bed. I mustn't tel! you any more 
than that “the place’ is in. northern 
Maine, twenty-eight miles by stage from 


Parker B. Field, superintendent of the Children’s 


Mission, in the Canadian Rockies im 
adays Mr. FWield, whiskerless, is more 
hiking around the Blue Hills at the 
walking party. 


"95. Now- 
often seen 
head of a 
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Frank Wing bringing in his 
bed—fresh cut balsam boughs. 
sion, 

tario woods, 

the railroad and then by canoe five miles 
down a lake, and then half a mile down 
a river—one of those raw-right-angled- 
log-jam rivers. But it’s two silent, smoky 
white men-this time. -They-are kindly, 
gentle folk who live their bachelor life 
there in the log cabin they built last sum- 


Frank 


David is W. 
work of the 


David heaving his pebble. 
Persons, director of general New 
York Charity Organization Society. The Goliath 
of Poverty may be imagined at the left, up to his 
knees in a Piscataquis pond. 
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Allen T. Burns, secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commis- 
as he looks 


One of the Chicago ‘tbunch” 
darning his Sunday darning in 
camp. 


in the On- 
mer—trappers, wise in the lore of the 
woods, brother to the wild. The crystal- 
clear river sings an invitation to bask on 
its sun-warmed shingle or dive into its 
limpid depths or wade in its pebbly shal- 
lows. To the rear, a mountain’s black- 
ened timber tells the sad tale of a forest 
fire. Sam wants to creep with me up 
to the beaver-dam just this side the 
mountain and watch that childless pair of 
beavers gnaw the trees they fell for food 
and building material, and to hunt for 
the fawn that ambled along the mountain 
side in front of me for half a mile last 
summer, casting shy glances behind at 
the strange intruder. 

Never come out of the woods the same 
way you went in. We will keep on down 
the river by canoe, for Sam makes a good 
bowman on a down-stream trip. He can 
walk around Stair Falls, but I’ve got 
to shoot the bit of water that gave me 
such a tussle as I poled up last time! 

A day down a new stream in the North 
Woods! Up with the sun, a plunge in 
the river, a steaming breakfast,-a packed 
kit, and off by seven. Leisurely paddling 
for steerage-way round new turns into 
fresh scenes, shooting a rapid, carrying 
round a fall, stopping for a snapshot at 
deer or blue heron, and eleven o’clock is 
here. Pull up on a bar of gravel and 
spread out the blankets for an airing. 


Undress for a swim, coming out to lie 


on the blankets for a sun-hath. Then 


Co EB) oh 


The woods in winter also have their ‘‘come hither.” Alfred T. White and William Augustus 
White of Brooklyn near the Au Sable Lakes (Adirondacks) in a season of heavy snows. 


The Cedar Room at Birchbay, the cam 
Henry Raymond Mussey. Here, two year 


in a cabin colloquy. Another colloquy 


p on Lake Memphremagog of Prof. and Mrs, 


S ago, a company of social workers spent a week 
1S to be held this summer, 
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the dinner with the pipe to cap it—always 
at least a two-hour rest at noon! And 
at four o’clock begin to look for a likely 
camping place for the night. Pitch the 
tent and put the “wangan” inside, but 
make your balsam bed out where you 
can see the stars. While you are doing 
this for both of us, I'll get supper. Shall 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF FARMING. 


The farmer stands and views his lands 
And tells his trusting wife and son 


Hlow, valiantly, with his own 
hands 
He’ll toil, while they have all 
the fun. 


But turn the other page and look! 
This is the way ‘twill really 
gso— 
A pipe and some deep, 
book— 
While wife and son, they wield 
the hoe. 


learned 


Besides being professor of Hco- 
nomics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, director of the Milwaukee Bu- 
reau of Heonomy and fPfficiency and 
a member of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, Prof. Commons has a pair of 
ducks-back breeches and a farm, ‘The 
originals of photographs and verses were 
privately printed by fF. A. King. 


we have flap-jacks or corn-bread? And 
how about new potatoes with their 
jackets on? Say, open another can of 
that “caribou” milk! What’s a kahki 
trouser-leg for but to wipe the cooking 
knife on? M-m-m, ain’t it good! I’ve 
got to let out two holes in this belt—ah, 
now I can breathe! Well, Frank Per- 
sons, you can wash the dishes if you like, 
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Vl never want to.eat again. Frank, how 
would you like this minute to be lying 
on the bank while a hundred lumber- 


Or handling the stern 
paddle in Indian Pitch at Pockwocka- 
mus? Next time we go up Katahdin 
let’s follow Thoreau’s trail and I’ll show 

you how he walked on tree-tops and 
tobogganed down waterfalls in icy 
Abol Stream, which gushes full- 
grown from the mountain side. 
If you think a mile-high 
mountain means hard work, 
remember the plucky climb 
of Katahdin that Mrs. 
Frank made, or remember 
Margaret Byington who 
isn’t half as big as you are 
and did it laughing. George 
Vaux, Jr., who eats Cana- 
dian Selkirks—at least they 
sound edible—would laugh 
at our little Appalachian 
Mountains, but they’re the 
best we have near home, 
and there’s a wonderful lift 


to the soul that comes from climbing any 
mountain. Every halt for a rest brings 
a wider view and a new exaltation. 

But don’t put off your outings ’till that 
all-too-short vacation. Mix them in 
liberally with the year’s work. There’s 
always good country nearby for a week- 
end in the open. If you're in Boston, 
vet Miss Coe and Parker Field to intro- 
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duce you to the Appalachian Mountain 
Club which has so happily perfected the 
machinery for getting outdoors. ‘Then 
you may have Bow Ridge Camp in the 
Lynn Woods for your own week-end 
party almost any time. If you like the 
canoe, there’s the upper reaches of the 
Charles, or the Squanacook, or the Ips- 
wich, or the Nissitissit, or the Contoo- 
cook, or a score of other rivers that go 
rollicking to the sea. Have you ever 
paddled up the placid Concord, ‘neath 
“the rude bridge that spans the flood”? 
Ask Seymour Stone, some time, to take 
you on snow-shoes over Wauchusett. 
Even the humble trolley will take you to 
the mountain fastnesses of the Blue 
Hills, and Alice Higgins will tell you 
where the apple blossoms grow. Tor 


sheer abandon in play, commend me to- 


the town that owns Joe Lee! 

Did you ever waken early enough as 
you drew into Chicago to see the sand 
dunes that shut off the view of Lake 
Michigan? They don’t look very exciting 
from the train, but a few choice spirits 
will tell you that they are’ as interesting 
as the stockyards! Let Jens Jensen 
fake you there 
for he knows 
everything 
that grows 
outdoors by 
its first name 
—and this is 
nature’s bo- 
tanical _gar- 
den. You will 
stumble over 
the thorny 
cactus your-|4@ 
self, . but he 
will take you 
to Quaking 
Bog and _ let 
you gather 
lady - slippers. 
I won't prom- 
ise you any 
mount ains 
near Chicago, 
but I’ve seen 
Judge Mack 
sweating  la- 
boriopish tp tsummens 


A PASTORAL. 


The Elfin Ring at Cedar Lodge overlooking Lake Memphremae Mw 
5 : UU: : gos 
where for a quarter of a century the Barrows have abenk their come outs and 


some pretty steep hills at Palos and The 
Sag. The judicial ermine comes off on 
a June afternoon, also the coat and the 
vest, right down to the suspenders! Did 
vou ever see the particular variety of 
harbed-wire fence they affect in Illinois? 
It fulfills two requirements of the 
Kentucky judge’s definition of a fence— 
it's “horse high” and “bull strong,” but 
it’s hardly “hog tight,’ for the lowest 
strand is about one foot from the ground. 
How would the National Conference of 
Charities like to see its distinguished 
president give an exhibition of rolling 
under such a fence? Come with us on 
our Saturday afternoon walks and you 
may lose your dignity, but you'll get back 
something more worth while. Or come 
with Graham Taylor and his tow-headed 
son for a canoe trip down the Kalamazoo, 
which is only across the lake, or with 
George Hooker and George Sikes down 
the Fox. Or get Edith Wyatt to take 
you to Starved Rock on the gently flow- 
ing Illinois, where La Salle planted his 
brave outpost. Chicago herself doesn’t half 
suspect 1t—she’s so busy admiring her own 
sociological significance—but there really 
is some of God's own country not many 
miles from 
the Et Oexp 
O- you~ Chi- 
cagoese —a s 
Walt Whit- 
man would 
apSstrophize 
yYOu—go out 
to Camp Al- 
gonquin in the 
winter time 
and let Amelia 
Sears lead 
you in a game 
of- Pox sand 
Geese! 
Whoever 
you are, wher- 
ever you live, 
whatever your 
job, a_ little 
play under the 
open sky will 
hearten you. 
Won't yout 


play with me? 
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EAST INDIAN IMMIGRATION TO THE 


The immigration of Chinese and Jap- 
anese to the Pacific Coast has been fol- 


PACIFIC COAST 


H. A. MILLIS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE U. S. IMMIGRATION COMMISSION’S INVESTIGATIONS 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES 


lowed by an immigration of East Ind- 


ians which for a time aroused a strong 


feeling of opposition in the other ele- 
ments of the population. More re- 


cently, however, lit- 
tle has been heard 
OL Mitee Lore ifimi= 
grants of this race 
have been practically 
denied admission to 
Canadian territory, 
and their entrance at 
our ports has been 
rendered difficult by 
a more rigid inter- 
pretation of the im- 
migration law mak- 
ing it as restrictive 
as possible. 

The immigration 
of East Indian lab- 
orers into Canada in 
any considerable 
number began about 
five years-ago. In 
1905 the number of 
immigrants of this 
race was forty-eight ; 
iiem@QDOwso7 5+ stor 
nine months in 1907, 
2,124; in 1908, 2,623. 
Much opposition 
had been aroused by 
the immigration of 
Chinese and Japan- 
ese, principally into 
British Columbia, 


with the result that’ 


a head tax of $500 
had been placed upon 
immigrants of the 
former nation, while 
in 1908 an agree- 
ment was made with 
Japan which restrict- 
ed the number of 
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any one year. 


POSE. 


immigrants from that country to 400 in 
The reaction against the 
East Indians was more rapid, and the 
hostility shown toward them still greater 
than that which at times had been shown 
toward the Chinese and Japanese. The 


East Indians found 
employment chiefly 
as unskilled laborers 
on the railways, in 
lumber and _ shingle 
mills, and in the fish- 
ing industry, where 
they worked for still 
lower wages than 
those paid to other 
Asiatics, who in 
turn, were generally 
paid less than white 
men. Moreover, 
most_of; the East 
Indians were of the 
“turbanned class,” 
and their strange ap- 
pearance and pecu- 
liar habits and cus- 
toms precluded them 
from finding a place 
as an integral part 
of the community 
into. which they 
came. 

The hostile atti- 
tude toward the East 
Indians led to an in- 
vestigation by the 
Deputy Minister of 
Labor then in office. 
This investigation 
showed that most of 
the immigration had 
been induced by the 
activity of certain 
steamship companies 
and their agents, by 
the distribution of 
literature, containing 
exaggerated _ state- 
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HINDU LABORERS. 
This is only one-third of the group that occupied the two-room shed shown. 


ments of the opportunities for fortune- 
making, throughout some of the rural 
districts of India from which most of 
these immigrants came, and by the rep- 
resentations of a few individuals in 
British Columbia, who had induced a 
number of the natives of India to come 
to Canada under actual or verbal agree- 
ments to work for hire. Here, because 
of the severity of the northern climate, 
and because of the opposition to them 
and the unsuitability of the employment 
they were able to secure, many of these 
laborers suffered greatly. To prevent 
these hardships, to avoid race friction 
with its complications, and to protect 
the white workingmen, whose standard 
of comfort is of a higher order, and 
who, as citizens with family and civic 
obligations, have expenditures to meet 
and a status to maintain which the 
Hindu laborer is in a position wholly 
to ignore, the Canadian government 
sought a conference with the represent- 
atives of the British government, upon 
whose co-operation it was dependent in 
meeting this problem. ; 

The conferences which followed in 
the spring of 1908 were entirely success- 
ful in solving the problem which had 
been disclosed by the Canadian investi- 
gation. The Indian government under- 
took to disabuse the minds of its sub- 
jects of the false impressions spread by 
interested parties, and the steamship 
-companies were given to understand 
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that their activity was regarded with 
disfavor. More positive measures were 
also adopted. The most formidable of 
these was the application to immigrants 
of this race of section 38 of the Canad- 
ian Immigration Act, which provides 
that any immigrants who have come to 
Canada otherwise than by continuous 


journey from the country of which they 


are natives or citizens, and upon through 
tickets purchased in that country, may 
be excluded. As there is no means by 
which a continuous journey from India 
to Canada may be accomplished, it is 
needless to say that the measure is ef- 
fective. Moreover, by an order in coun- 
cil the amount of money in possession 
upon landing required in the case of 
East Indian laborers was increased from 
$25 to $200. That these measures have 
served their purpose is shown by the 
fact that in 1909 only six such immi- 
grants were admitted to the dominion. 
Since 1908 the number in British Col- 
umbia has diminished, as a result of the 
fact that many have returned to their 
native land or have migrated to the 
United States in search of a less rigor- 
ous climate and of more suitable employ- 
ment at higher wages. 

Previous to 1907 there were very few 
East Indians in the United States, and 
most of these were non-laborers and in 
the eastern cities. In that year, how- 
ever, 1,072 were admitted, as against 271 
in 1906. In 1908 the number admitted 
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increased to 1,710. Late in that year, 
however, the immigration officers began 
to turn back many of those who applied 
for admission, lest these wandering lab- 
orers should become public charges. As 
a result of this policy and of the meas- 
ures adopted restricting their admission 
to Canada, whence most of them had 
been coming, the number admitted in 
1909 was but 337. During the year 1909- 
1910, however, the interpretation of the 
general immigration law at the port of 
San Francisco, to which most of the 
applicants then came, was less restrict- 
ive, and the number who gained entrance 
again increased to 1,782. This increase, 
together with the facts that many almost 
immediately secured employment in the 
construction of a railroad near San 
Francisco (this giving rise to a wide- 
spread belief that there was organized 
traffic in this labor) and that an un- 
usually large number of those who came 
were in the summer of 1910 found to 
be afflicted with disease, gave rise to an 
agitation against the Hindus, a change’ 
in the administration at the port of San 
Francisco, and the rejection of the ma- 
jority of those who arrived. The total 
number of East Indian immigrants re- 
jected at our ports was 438 in 1907, 331 
in 1908, 4II in 1909, and 391 in IQIO. 
For the three years 1908 to 1910, 447, 
or about 39 per cent of those denied 
admission, were rejected because af- 
flicted with trachoma; 177, or about 16 
per cent, because of “surgeon’s certifi- 
cates of defect mentally or physically 
which may affect ability to earn living ;” 
and 464, or about 41 per cent, because 
they were “likely to become a public 
charge.” These figures indicate that 
either a large percentage of those who 
applied for admission were unfit, or that 


the interpretation of the law was 
severe. Perhaps they indicate both. At 
any rate the numerous _ rejections 


wrought much hardship. In this con- 
nection it is to be said, however, that 
the problem of East Indian immigration 
has been solved and that the hardship 
incidental to rejection at our ports has 
been eliminated, for those who have 
come since the change of policy at the 
port of San Francisco has become 
known are few. The story of this change 
June 1, 1912. 
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cf policy, so far as East Indian immigra- 
tion at the port of San Francisco is 
concerned, is best and most concisely 
told by the following figures for the 
number admitted and the number re- 
jected, by months during 1910: 


Number 
rejected 


Number 
admitted 


95 
377 
47 
169 
231 
183 
65 
189 


Month. 
January 1910 
February “ 
March 
April 
May 
June 


66 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November ‘ 


ce 


3 


(79 


December 
January I9QII 


The policy of restriction, which tem- 
porarily at least has resulted in practical 
exclusion, when leniency would in all 
probability have brought in large num- 
bers because of the cumulative ef- 
fects of migrations, meets with almost 
unanimous approval on the Pacific coast, 
where the Hindus are regarded as the 
least desirable, or, better, the most un- 
desirable, of all the eastern Asiatic races 
which have come to share our soil. Ex- 
cept for a comparative few of an ideal- © 
istic turn of mind who do not reckon 
carefully with details, a few who look 
upon this country as a place of refuge 
for the Hindu, whom they believe to 
be oppressed in his native land, and a 
very few of the many whose chief in- 
terest and point of view are industrial, 
the West stands opposed to the immi- 
gration of East Indians as to that of no 
other race. 

In 1909 the federal Immigration Com- 
mission made an investigation of the 
employment, earnings, salient character- 
istics, and mode of life of the East In- 
dian laborers in the Pacific Coast states. 
The details which follow are drawn al- 
most entirely from this investigation, 
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which was made under the writer’s su- 
pervision, and the results of which are 
set forth in greater detail in a special 
report submitted to the commission. 

In the western states, with rare excep- 
tions, the East Indian laborers, who up 
to July 1, 1910, were estimated to num- 
ber about 5,000, have engaged in the 
roughest, most unskilled work outside of 
factory walls. Perhaps with a continued 
immigration and a longer residence they 
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would advance 
to higher occu- 
pations, as they 
did in British 
Columbia in 
spite. .o £<their 
low efficiency, 
but as yet their 
employment in 
the three Pacific 
Coast states and 
Nevada has been 
narrowly limited 
to “yard work” 
in lumber mills, 
as section hands 
—chiefly in Ne- 
vada, but also in 
other places—as 
construction la- 
borers, as wan- 
dering agricul- 
tural laborers 
engaged in hand 
work in Califor- 
nia, and as un- 
skilled laborers 
in a pottery and 
in a, few quar- 
ries. The only 
instance known 
where they have 
secured employ- 
ment in manu- 
facture was in a 
rope factory in 
- Portland, Ore. 
Sieiwcrey 1906 
Hindus, immi- 
grating for the 
CeiaCids helms Dane 
Erom © british 
Columbia, have 
been employed as “yard, laborers’ in 
some of the lumber mills of the North- 
west, and chiefly about Bellingham, Ta- 
coma, Gray’s Harbor, and Astoria. They 
have been paid higher wages than the 
Japanese but as a rule lower wages than 
“white men,” the Hindus not being rec- 
ognized as of the white race. Their 
wages have been fixed by the lumber 
companies at comparatively high rates, 
because of the strong hostility exhibited 
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towards them by laborers of other races, 
who have feared that they would under- 
mine wage rates. In a few instances 
they have been regarded as worth the 
wage paid them, but most employers 
have regarded them as dear labor at the 
price, because they are physically weak 
as compared to “white” men, very slow 
to understand instructions, and require 
close supervision. Because of these 
things and the wide-spread and at times 
violent opposition to them they are not 
So extensively 
employed in 
lumber mills as 
formerly. In 
fact, most of the 
members of the 
race have mi- 
Plated! > tro11 
Washington and 
Oregon to Cali- 
fornia in search 
of a warmer cli- 


matey rand Ons 
work in the 
fields and or- 
chards. 

In several in- 
stances groups 


of Hindus have 
been employed 
in» railway con- 
struction. In all 
of these cases 
where the de- 
tails are known 
they were paid 
somewhat less 
than the mem- 
Der s i elle 
white races, but 
were found to 
be too weak be- 
cause underfed 
and too slow to 
be worth the 
price when oth- 
er laborers could 
be secured at 
somewhat high- 
er wages, with 
the result that 
their employ- 
ment was in but 
few cases of 
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more than brief duration. Nor have 
they been more - successful as section 
hands, as is evidenced by the fact that, 
though they have been employed by 
several railway companies, only 73 
weten, reported Sin, 4 oitotal of 934,010 
section hands employed on_ railroads 
in the western group of states in the 
spring and summer. of tgog._ In this 
occupation they have sometimes been 
paid higher wages than other Asiatics, 
but with few exceptions they have been 
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regarded as the least desirable of all 
races employed. Unless of the soldier 
class (and members of that class were 
found in the ratio of 1 to 30 by the 
agents of the Immigration Commis- 
sion), they have proved to be physically. 
weak, unintelligent, and slow to acquire 
a knowledge of the work to be done. 
For various reasons most of the East 
Indians have drifted into agricultural 
work in California, where there has been 
the greatest dearth of cheap labor be- 
cause of the extension of specialized 
farming and fruit-growing, and because 
of the diminishing number of Chinese 
and Japanese available as wage laborers 
for seasonal work. In 1908 they made 


their appearance in the orchards, vine- - 


yards, sugar-beet fields, and on the large 
farms devoted to the production of var- 
ious kinds of vegetables in northern and 
central California. 
groups made their appearance in south- 
ern California. Their work has been 
of the most unskilled type and limited 
to hoeing and weeding in field and or- 
chard, and to the harvesting of grapes, 
other fruit, and vegetables, certain 
branches of which have long been largely 
in the hands of Asiatics. In only a few 
instances have they been assigned to work 
with teams. In the Newcastle fruit dis- 
trict and along the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, where a large part of the 
land is cultivated by Asiatics, they have 
found employment without much diffi- 
culty, because of a widespread desire 
to break the monopoly control of the 
labor supply by the Japanese, or because 
of the higher wages than formerly com- 
manded by other Asiatics. The ranch- 
ers of most communities, however, have 
been averse to hiring them, even at rel- 
atively low wages, because of their un- 
cleanliness and outlandish looks, wear- 
ing as they do the Hindu turban. They 
usually wander in small groups from 
place to place in search of work, under 
the leadership of one of their number 
who acts as interpreter and business 
agent, and they do not remain long in one 
place. These groups are not permanent, 
but are built up as circumstances dic- 
tate. The leader is not in a position of 
authority and usually earns somewhat 
higher wages than his men, rather than 
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a share of their earnings. In 1908 their 
wages varied from twenty-five to. fifty 
cents per day less than was paid to 
Chinese and Japanese. In some in- 
stances when paid on a piece basis they 
worked at a lower rate than other races. 
This difference has tended to disappear, 
however, for the Hindus, when they have 
found employment in a community, have 
sometimes demanded as high wages as 
were being paid to other Asiatics. In 
1909 the difference had been reduced to 
twenty-five cents per day, and in some 
cases to even less. Though they have 
commended themselves to some ranch- 
ers, they have generally been regarded 
as distinctly inferior to laborers of other 
races and not cheap labor at the wages 
which they have been paid. In few 
cases have they displaced any other race; 
usually they have done the work not 
desired by other races, or have been em- 
ployed when other laborers were not 
available at the customary or even a 
higher wage. 

Thus it is evident that the East In- 
dians are practically all unskilled labor- 
ers, and chiefly wandering farm hands; 
that their industrial position has been 
very insecure; and that in general they 
have been looked upon as a possible 
source when laborers of other races were 
not available on satisfactory terms. In 
extreme need, they have frequently of- 
fered to work for. very low wages and 
in some instances have even demanded 
employment; yet their competitive abil- 
ity, because of low efficiency and a gen- 
eral disinclination to hire them, has been 
comparatively small. With larger num- 
bers, more experience and time, how- 
ever, their position would doubtless be- 
come more secure and their competitive 
ability greater. With the number of 
Japanese and Chinese laborers diminish- 
ing as a result of the restrictions placed 
upon the immigration of these classes, 
the East Indians with freer immigra- 
tion might fall heir to the kinds of work 
which have been done in part by these 
other Asiatics; for employers are in- 
clined to follow the line of least resist- 
ance in finding a supply of labor, and 
competition between races engaged in 
unskilled work apparently depends more 
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upon the rate of wages than upon ef- 
ficiency. 

The East Indian laborers have come 
without their families and live in groups 
of from ‘two to fifty, depending upon 
the size of the “gang’? employed in a 
given place and also to some extent upon 
the number of castes represented among 
them. Their standard of living is lower 
than that of any of the races with which 
they compete, but, with better earnings, 
their standard as measured by expense 
rises. 

The agricultural laborers are provided 
with free lodging in 
“shacks,” barns, or 
other outbuildings, 
or, more frequent- 
ly, live in the open. 
They usually have 
no furniture and 
sleep in blankets 
upon the floor or 
ground. They gen- 
erally cook upon a 
grate placed over a 
hole in the ground 
and frequently eat 
standing, without 
plate, knife, or 
fork. Frequently 
the members of 
several castes are 
found working in 


the same “gang” 
and lodging  to- 
gether, but the 


members of each 
Castemt oT nya 
“mess” and all food 
eaten must be prepared by a member of 
the caste. As a rule they will not pur- 
chase meat which has been prepared by 
other hands, and are thus usually limited 
for their meat to poultry and lambs butch- 
ered by themselves. In fact, they eat little 
meat. They subsist chiefly upon unleaven- 
ed bread cooked as pancakes, upon veget- 
ables, such fruit as they may happen to 
be harvesting, and milk when they can 
get it. Tea and coffee are sometimes 
used. Many kinds of food are taboo, 
the articles upon the tabooed list vary- 
ing as between the “hat”? (Mohamme- 
dan) and the “turbanned” Hindus, and 
from one caste to another. Living in 
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These casual laborers are taking their possessions 
with them in their search for employment. 
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this manner, their food rarely costs as 
much as $7.50 per month for one man— 
this, however, not including beer and 
whisky, which are freely consumed in 
many of the groups. Of clothing, most 
of these migratory laborers do not have 
enough for a “change,” and “dressing 
up” usually consists of a change of head- 
dress and putting on the coat, which most 
possess. The cost of clothing as esti- 
mated for various groups does not aver- 
age more than $30 per year for one man. 

The construction gangs live in much 
the same way as the agricultural lab- 
orers, but the lum- 
ber-mill laborers in 
the towns live bet- 
ter. They usually 
sleep in, “shacks” 
or basements which 
alone are rented to 
them, the group, 
large or small, al- 
most without ex- 
ception occupying 
only one or two 
rooms. The aver- 
age cost of subsist- 
ence as_ reported 
for  seventy-nine 
mill hands in Ore- 
gon and Washing- 
ton, living in sev- 


eral groups, was 
$12 per month, 
which is not ma- 


terially different 
from the expendi- 
tures of other races 
conspicuous as 
“cheap labor” and living in groups of 
adult males. 

The East Indians are controlled only 
less completely in this than in their own. 
country by caste and custom. In sev- 
eral instances laborers of this race, when 
imprisoned for larceny or personal viol- 
ence, have caused serious difficulty, for 
they have consistently refused to eat food 
not prepared by themselves or brought 
by their friends. The Hindus, who con- 
stitute about 90 per cent of the entire 
number, retain their native head-dress. 

As already stated, some of our people 
have looked upon this country as a place 
of refuge for the Hindu, whom they 
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believe to be oppressed by the British 
government. Whether the rule of the 


British government is oppressive or not, 
the East Indian laborers have almost 
without exception come to this country 
to work until such time as they can save 
a certain sum of money, after which 
they expect, or did expect, to return 
home. They have come to make and 
save money. Thirty-eight East Indians 
employed in lumber mills in Washing- 
ton, in 1909, earned $451 as an average: 
In agricultural work their wages when 
on a day basis vary from $1.25 to $1.80 
per day, but are most frequently $1.25 
or $1.50. .Their work is very irregu- 
lar, but during the busier seasons they 
earn considerably more than is neces- 
sary for their subsistence. Almost all 
of their savings, whether large or small, 
are immediately sent to India to support 
their families or to be added to the fund 
they are engaged in accumulating. Few 
have as much as $50 worth of property 
in this country. In fact, they not infre- 
quently send all of their savings abroad, 
leaving themselves with nothing to live 
on in the event of unemployment. [re- 
quently when going to a new locality and 
failing to secure employment their con- 
dition has been pitiable; but they have 
seldom become public charges, because 
they have lived a wandering life and 
apart from the other elements in the com- 
munity, ‘so that their distress has not be- 
come known to others. 

Practically all of the Hindus on com- 
ing to the United States expected to re- 


turn to India within a few years. Like 
other immigrants, however, who first 
came under similar circumstances, some 


of them now expect to remain in this 
country permanently. Thus, of seventy- 
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nine interviewed in Washington and 
Oregon in 1909, thirty- Six expressed an 
intention of returning to India, six in- 
tended to remain permanently in the 
United States, while thirty-seven were 
in doubt as to what they would eventu- 
ally do. With an immigration of con- 
siderable size, the passing of time, and 
better adjustment to the industrial sit- 
uation, no doubt a relatively large per-. 
manent element would be formed, with 
its political and social problems. Indeed, 
in spite of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Naturalization a few East Indians have 
secured their first naturalization papers, 
and before the change in the administra- 
tion at the port of San Francisco it 
was stated that some expected to have 
their wives join them. 

The assimilative qualities of the East 
Indians appear to be the lowest of those 
of any race in the West. The control 
exercised by caste ana custom has been 
referred to. So has the relatively low 
efficiency, which would make assimila- 
tion economically very difficult. More- 
over, between one-half and three-fifths 
of them are unable to read and write. 
Of more importance, assimilation in- 
volves a bringing together of different 
elements; and in the case of the Hindus 
the strong influence of custom, caste, and 
taboo, as well as their religion, dark 
skins, filthy appearance, and dress, stand 
in the way of association with other 
races. It is evident from the attitude of 
other races that they will be given no 
opportunity to assimilate. 

For the present, at any rate, they 
could find no place in American life save 
in the exploitation of our resources, and 
those who are directly interested in that 
prefer others to serve that end. 


A THOUGHT 
MADGE ELIZABETH ANDERSON 


If we only knew 


What the other man thought 
If we only knew 


’ 


What the other man taught 

If we only knew 

What the other man wrought, 
We might live our life 

As a wise man ought! 
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WHAT ONE STOCKHOLDER DID 


* ALICE HAMILTON 


HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO - 


In these days of enlightenéd social 
conscience many men and women feel 
more or less vague compunctions and 
misgivings over the lot of the thousands 
of workers upon whose toil their income 
depends and who are yet connected with 
them only by the loosest of ties—that 
which binds the men employed by a 
large corporation to the stockholders of 
that corporation. To such a conscien- 
tious stockholder there may come disqui- 
eting rumors concerning these employes, 
stories of over-long hours, of excessive 
accident and death rate, of tuberculosis 
and pneumonia caused by irritating 
dusts; and a very sincere desire may be 
aroused to do something to correct these 
evils and to give expression to this sense 
of responsibility. Yet the difficulties 
seem so great that he is baffled by their 
mere contemplation. The stockholders 
are a scattered, heterogeneous body, the 
managers almost unapproachable, and 
supposedly concerned only with profits, 
and there seems no way to make a pro- 
test effective; so the troubled soul is 
forced to content himself (probably more 
often herself) by taking up the cause of 
other unfortunates, although unhappily 
aware that they are people for whose 
lot he is not so directly responsible. 

I should like to tell the story of one 
stockholder who attacked this apparently 
impossible problem with unhesitating di- 
rectness and found, as I suspect many 
others would find, that the difficulties 
were not insurmountable and that the 
soulless corporation was made up of 
very reasonable and humane men. About 
a year ago I went to Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen to talk to her about conditions 
out in the great Pullman works, because 
I knew she was a large stockholder in 
the company. In the course of an in- 
vestigation carried on for the Occu- 
pational Diseases Commission of Illinois’ 
we had studied several of the depart- 
ments at Pullman and had become con- 

10f this commission Dr. Hamilton was medical 
officer.—Ed. 
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vinced that there was a needless amount 
of industrial disease among the men 
who were exposed to poisonous or irri- 
tating dusts and fumes. For instance, in 
the paint department there was a great 
deal of lead poisoning. The paint used 
for the interior of the sleeping cars in 
the dressing rooms and sometimes on 
the ceilings was very rich in white lead, 
and it was used in such a way that the 
painter could hardly escape lead poison- 
ing. The paint had to be rubbed down 
with sand-paper, which produces a great 
deal of dust. Now, as this was done in- 
side the small enclosure of the dressing 
rooms, the air became filled with white 
lead dust. Work of this kind is recog- 
nized as the worst the painter can do, 
and skilled painters are so familiar with 
the risks that they will not undertake it 
if they can possibly find anything else 
to do. As a consequence, many unskilled 
men were employed by the Pullman com- 
pany to do the interior painting, some 
of whom had never handled a brush 
before. I recall an Italian of twenty 
years of age, two Lithuanian brothers, 
a Greek, and two Russians, none of whom 
were painters by trade. One of the 
Russians had been a gardener, the other 
a house servant. Not one of these men 
had had any idea that the work was 
dangerous, and if they were warned or 
instructed by the foreman they had not 
understood what he said. 

We found nineteen men who had re- 
cently contracted lead poisoning in the 
Pullman shops. One of them had 
worked only one month before he was 
poisoned, another only seven weeks. 
There were other places in which men 
were exposed to poisonous substances, 
such as the glass etching department, 
where hydrofluoric acid is used. The 
fumes of this acid are excessively irri- 
tating, causing inflammation of the eyes, 
nose, and throat, bronchitis, and even 
broncho-pneumonia. If the acid splashes 
on the skin it causes a deep, slowly heal- 
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ing ulcer. Then there was also the de- 
partment where mirrors are silvered. 
This is a secret process, and one can 
only say that the dangerous fumes from 
the fluids probably contain cyanide 
bodies. 

The Illinois commission was not sup- 
posed to go into the problem of the non- 
poisonous dusts, but as a matter of curi- 
osity we did examine that department 
which was admitted to be the most dan- 
gerous, the sand-blasting. Since the in- 
troduction of steel cars this department 
has grown in importance because it is 
necessary to prepare all the sheets of 
steel so that the paint will adhere to the 
surface. Sand-blasting consists in driv- 
ing the very finest possible sand against 
the steel surface with such force that 
the grains dent it and it becomes rough- 
ened all over with millions of tiny dents. 
This work was done_out doors in sum- 
mer, but in winter it was done inside 
a building, and the fine sand was exces- 
sively bad for the workmen’s throats and 
lungs. 

Of course as we conversed with the 
workmen who were employed in these 
parts of the plant, we would hear from 
time to time stories of accidents, especi- 
ally in the steel car shops, and we gained 
a very definite impression that the com- 
pany was not giving the best care to its 
injured men, and had failed to meet the 
increased number of accidents caused by 
the introduction of steel construction 
with a corresponding increase in its 
surgical force. 

These were the facts that were brought 
to Mrs. Bowen’s attention and that made 
her decide to take up the whole question 
of accidents and industrial disease among 
the employes of this company of which 
she is a stockholder. First she sent an 
investigator out to Pullman to look up 
the accident situation thoroughly and re- 
port on it. The resulting report was not 
at all sensational, but it showed that 
with an average of 200 accidents a month 
the company was employing but one 
surgeon for part of his time, that he 
was not given the services of a nurse 
or an assistant, and that there was no 
company hospital, so that patients who 
could not pay and for whom the com- 
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pany was not legally liable had to be 
sent home or to the county hospital, some 
twelve miles away. In many cases there 
would be no objection to sending a 
wounded man home, but in the case of 
immigrant men living in lodgings, hos- 
pital accommodations seemed necessary. 

The results of this investigation of 
accidents and of the state investigation 
into occupational diseases were embodied 
in a report which Mrs. Bowen sub- 
mitted to the managers of the company, 
reserving as a last resort an appeal to 
the stockholders in case the managers 
should refuse to act. This proved, how- 
ever, quite needless. The officials were 
at first somewhat skeptical as to the ac- 
curacy of her statements and one of them 
asked her why, if she thought so poorly 
of the company, she had not sold her 
stock and thus freed her conscience, to 
which she replied that she preferred to 
stay in and do something about it. On 
the whole, however, the conference was 
most* amicable and the officials decided 
to send the report for verification to the 
men in charge of the various depart- 
ments. When it was clear that her state- 
ments were borne out by the facts, they 
agreed to carry out, as far as practicable, 
the reforms which she recommended. 
Their first step was a very wise one. It 
consisted in having a thorough physical 
examination made of all the men em- 
ployed in work which exposed them to 
industrial diseases. The examination in- 
cluded urine, sputum, and blood from 
each case, an enormous task, but it gave 
them a knowledge of the dangers of cer- 
tain sorts of work as nothing else could. 

During this time the new Occupational 
Diseases Act came into force in Illinois 
and obliged the Pullman company to do 
away with certain of the dangers de- 
scribed above. The fumes in the glass 
department had to be confined or car- 
ried away, and provision had to be made 
for lunch rooms, wash rooms, and special 
working clothes for the men engaged 
in handling poisons. It would have been, 
however, very difficult to apply the law 
to the men who sand-papered the in- 
teriors of the cars; for the wording of 
the law is simply that “adequate facili- 
ties” shall be provided for carrying off 
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all injurious dust, and there is no ac- 
cepted device for doing it in work of this 
character. Nor does the law touch the 
men in the departments which are dusty 
but not poisonous. The company, how- 
ever, had been impressed with the re- 
sults of the medical examination and 
decided to go beyond the law and to in- 
clude under special protective care not 
only the men in the poisonous but those 
in the dusty departments, the sand blast- 
ers, glass cutters, metal polishers and 
buffers, and asbestos cutters. 

At present this is the state of things 
at Pullman. The protection required by 
law for the workers in paint, acids, etc., 
is being given also to the men in the 
dusty trades. This means that they also 
are provided with respirators and are 
given a medical examination once a 
month, as well as the same lunch room 
and wash room facilities as the men who 
come under the law. There is one com- 
fort house with an excellent lavatory 
and lunch room, which is used by 146 
men, only fifty of whom are legally en- 
titled to use it. The company now em- 
ploys five physicians where it had but 
one. Especially interesting is the change 
that has been made in the sand-blasting 
department. The last visit I made to 
this department was on a bitter zero day, 
and I was surprised to see the men at 
work out of doors. It seems that when 
they were consulted they said that they 
would prefer to work outside even in 
winter because it was so much safer. 
On that day a great bonfire was burning 
to keep the sand-blasting machine from 
freezing, and the men came to the fire 
from time to time to thaw out. Six 
of them were at work. Four who could 
stand rather far off from the car were 
wearing helmets very like divers’ hel- 
mets ;-the two who had to come closer 
to their work were inside small portable 
houses, with canvas covered openings, 
through which their arms passed, and 
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-with a window to look through so that 


they could control the work and yet be 
protected from the dust. It seemed as 
if the dangers of this work had been 
eliminated as far as possible. 

' The company is trying to solve the 
difficult problem of protecting the in- 
terior painters against lead poisoning by 
using a compound of lead that is much 
less poisonous than ordinary white lead. 
Their chemist had for some time been 
urging them to substitute lead sulphate 
for white lead because he thought it 
made a better paint for the steel cars. 
When the company decided to take up 
the matter of lead poisoning they asked 
the chemist if lead sulphate was safer 
for the men than white lead, and when 
he assured them that it was, they de- 
cided to adopt it. 

There is a very evident feeling of 
solicitude for the health and safety of 
the men out at Pullman now, and a readi- 
ness to go to great lengths in the pre- 
vention of accidents and illness. It 
needed only that the conditions should 
be placed clearly and with a certain in- 
sistence before the officials of the com- 
pany for them to recognize the necessity 
for changes and to proceed to make 
them. 

Surely it is not rash to assume that 
the same thing would be true of most 
large companies. The evils that exist 
are probably of long standing and it 
simply has not occurred to anyone to 
inquire if they are still inevitable or if 
modern methods of protection would not 
do away with them. This would seem 
to be a service that a person might per- 
form who is interested in the company 
and yet in a way an outsider. Mrs. 
Bowen’s experience certainly shows that 
the much-criticized stockholder may 
really be the means-of starting a very 
widespread reform in the methods of 
the company with which he is connected. 


SORTING BUTTONS UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 


MUSCATINE 


THE STRIKE PROBLEM OF A MID-WESTERN TOWN 
SAMUEL Z. BATTEN 


DES MOINES 


The national extent and significance of 
the industrial struggle stands out per- 
haps most vividly when the “storm cen- 
ters” shift from our larger cities or min- 
ing camps and grip our prided “typically 
American” towns. Muscatine, a clean, 
well-built, attractive community of 17,000 
people on the Mississippi, was fifteen 
months ago one of Iowa’s favorite ex- 
amples of a busy, happy, growing city, 
with thriving factories, hundreds of com- 
fortable homes, churches, and _ well-ap- 
pointed stores, banks, and business build- 
ings. Temperance people pointed to it 
with satisfaction as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of the no-saloon policy. 

For over a year it has been a city torn 
with civil strife, neighbor is arrayed 
against neighbor, church life is disturbed, 
and class feeling is growing. On one side 
stand a score of manufacturers, on the 
other are 2,700 workers in the town’s 
main industry—the making of pearl but- 
tons; between, lie the great mass of the 
people, trying to be impartial, wishing 
that the troubles would end, and fearing 
that the city will be ruined. A lockout 
began hostilities, a strike continued them, 
and then came the grim contest of endur- 
ance. Unable to live through the pro- 
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tracted idleness, several hundred work- 
ers left town. Manufacturers have 
moved their machines and opened plants 
elsewhere. Merchants have lost busi- 
ness. There has been disorder. The 
governor intervened. The town has 
been twice invaded by militia and sev- 
eral times by special officers hired in 
another state. Prejudice and incoher- 
ence have taken the place of good judg- 
ment and sound reasoning. Exaggera- 
tion distorts facts. 

Forty years ago a German settler be- 
gan to cut pearl buttons here from the 
fine, large, fresh-water clam-shells gath- 
ered in the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The industry grew until, at the 
time the trouble began, Muscatine fac- 
tories were producing fully 35 per cent 
of the pearl buttons of the country. 
There are several other factories, but 
the button factories are fifty-two in num- 
ber, though only about a dozen are of 
much importance. For a year or more 
the number of button workers has ranged 
between 2,700 and 2,800, with a weekly 
pay-roll of $30,000. The wages of the 
workers are moderate; the manufactur- 
ers claim, however, that they are higher 
in Muscatine than in similar factories 
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elsewhere. The pay-rolls show that a 
considerable number of men_ received 
$12 a week and over. The average wage 
paid all workers is $10 per week, not a 
high wage in these times. 

Button making does not require much 
skilled labor; in fact, there is no part 
of the industry that can technically be 
called skilled. Given a few days, and 
a man with dexterous fingers can make 
the wages of a cutter. The factories 
have employed some 800 women, and 
these, as the pay-rolls show, have been 
paid as high as the men. The work is 
not hard, and it is not especially un- 
healthy. The cutter stands on his feet 
all day bending over his machine; many 
of the women appear pale and flat-chest- 
ed, due in part to the work of leaning 
over the tables counting the buttons. 
Cases of “shell poisoning” occur with 
some frequency, though as a rule the 
disease is not serious. It is an infection 
of the hand of the cutter, caused by the 
decomposed animal matter on the shell. 
Shell dust acts like lye on the hands, 
and some of the cutters wear rubber 
gloves as a protection. 

In the main, the factories are well 
lighted and airy; in some, there are con- 
veniences for workers with good wash 
rooms and lunch rooms. The sanitary 
condition of some factories is satisfac- 
tory; others are poorly lighted and ven- 
tilated; in several the cutting room 
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floors are damp and unsanitary. In 
all, efforts are made to remove the dust 
from the grinding room by suction fans. 
In practically all there is dangerous ma- 
chinery not adequately safeguarded. 
Unfortunately, a number of boys and 
girls are employed in the industry, for 
Iowa is one of the backward states so 
far as the protection of the workers is 
concerned. Many of the boys and girls 
leave school as soon as they are four- 
teen and crowd into the factories. In 
one factory boys of sixteen are em- 
ployed on the night shift, from 6 p. m. 
to 5.30 a. m., with half an hour at mid- 
night. In this factory women work the 
same number of hours, five nights a 
week. 

The button industry as the manufac- 
turers themselves admit has been largely 
unorganized and unstandardized. No 
one knows the cost of making a gross 
of buttons. Defective buttons are sold 
at reduced prices; but no one seems to 
know whether at a loss or profit to the 
manufacturer. But for several years 
past the industry has flourished and a 
number of manufacturers have made 
small fortunes. The city of Muscatine, 
like all other cities, has had an ambition 
to be a metropolis; the business~ men 
boomed the town and advertised for 
workers. By such means, more work- 
ers were brought to the city than could 
possibly be employed. Some of the 
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new comers, in the nature of the case, 
were not the most stable people or most 
skilled workers. In a city of one chief 
industry, such conditions were certain, 
sooner or later, to bring on a crisis. 

The lack of standardization on the 
business side was paralleled, until recent- 
ly, by the workers’ lack of organization. 
A button workers’ union was started, 
but not until the autumn and winter of 
1gio-1r did it have many members. 
About that time the button industry felt 
a depression. Wages were affected; 
and, as we shall see, other causes which 
were real grievances produced wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. The question of 
wages was not, however, the primary 
cause of dissatisfaction. The workers 
felt—whether rightly or- wrongly does 
not matter—that they were not getting 
a square deal in the weighing and count- 
ing of buttons. The basis for wage pay- 
ments had no standard of uniformity. 
So long as they felt this way, they were 
dissatisfied and suspicious. It was not 
a question of wages but of justice. Be 
it said that the manufacturers assert that 
they have always favored Muscatine; 
and, when a reduction of work has been 
necessary, that they have shut down their 
outside factories first. In some of the fac- 
tories they provided pleasant lunch rooms 
for the workers, and sold good coffee for 
aecent a “cup. — But the temper<of =the 
workers was illustrated by the fact that 
they preferred to eat their lunch out in 
the mills. They said that since they were 
not receiving justice, they did not care 
to receive “charity.” 

It is important to analyze this chief 
cause of friction, the main grievance of 
the workers—their dissatisfaction with 
the weighing and counting. From the 
beginning of the industry the manufac- 
turers have supplied the workers with 
saws, spools, files, etc., free of charge. 
The gcutter was required to cut 168 
“blank” buttons as a gross (nominally 
144) without regard to their thickness; 
a number which allowed for defective 
blanks or those that might be too thin 
for good buttons. The method of count- 
ing and weighing the product at present 
is somewhat as follows: The worker 
brings his batch of blanks to the weigh- 
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master who takes a handful from the 
bucket and lays them on the table; 168 
blanks are then counted out as a gross. 
In doing this, the “culls’—that is, those 
which are chipped by being “punched,” 
pushed too hard against the saw,—are 
laid aside. Then the total of these culls 
is added to the 168 on the automatic 
scale to make the unit of weight for the 
worker’s entire output. The workers 
claim that the heavy buttons always go 
to the sides of the tub; the difference of 
six heavy buttons in a count may make 
a difference of $2 or more in the week’s 
wages. It will be seen that by this 
method a “factory” gross always con- 
tains 168 good blanks instead of the 
twelve dozen which the system of count- 
ing was originally devised to secure; even 
so there would be no controversy at 
this point if the standard remained the 
same. In addition to the extra twenty- 
four good blanks in every factory gross, 
the worker receives no pay at all for 
the culls. The workers claim that a 
gross may run as high as 300, according 
to the character of the work and the 
kind of shells. The standard set varies 
somewhat in the different shops, and is 
subject to change at the will of the em- 
ployer. At some times a blank two lines 
thick will be counted for the cutter; at 
other times the blanks must be three or ° 
four lines thick. 

Practically all of these thin blanks are 
finished along with the good ones and 
make thin buttons which are sold as a 
low-grade product for use on all the 
cheaper grades of clothing, shirt-waists, 
sweaters, waists, and children’s suits, at 
prices ranging from four cents a gross 
upward. But for these low-grade but- 
tons the workers receive nothing. The 
manufacturers claim that the prices re- 
ceived for them do not pay for the ma- 
terial used, but the exact facts of the 
matter have never been ascertained. 
They claim also that the cutters waste 
much material by leaving the thin 
part of the shell uncut. The workers 
admit this and ask why they should 
be expected to work for nothing—to cut 
thin “blanks” for which they receive no 
pay. 

In the finishing department a similar 
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condition prevails. In many instances 
it was positively asserted that the women 
workers were not permitted to see their 
product weighed, and that those who 
complained were at once discharged. Even 
in the sorting department, where the 
matter of breakage does not enter, the 
so-called bad buttons that have come 
all the way without yielding the worker 
any return must be worked over by other 
hands again without pay. Workers fur- 
ther say that they have known instances 
where there were by actual count 273 
gross of finished buttons in a batch; yet 
the worker was credited with only 137 
gross. Such cases are no doubt very ex- 
ceptional, but beyond doubt there has 
been abundant opportunity for unfair- 
ness on one side and occasion for dissat- 
isfaction on the other. 

We have seen that the manner in which 
a weigh-master selects and counts a pile 
of blanks or buttons may mean a differ- 
ence of $2 or more in the week’s wages. 
Workmen have believed that the count 
depended upon the supply of labor. 
When labor is scarce and business is 
good the count is “liberal”; but when 
business is slack and there is an over- 
supply of workers the count is “strict.” 
Some of the manufacturers admit that 
when trade is good they can be lenient; 
but when trade is dull they must run 
close. It is admitted by all impartial 
men that the method of weighing and 
counting is unsatisfactory and that it 
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should be changed. The _ individual 
worker has felt all along that he could 
obtain no redress on this question. He 
was told that if he did not like the way 
things were done he could leave. 

Another thing that increased the fric- 
tion was found in the remarkable de- 
crease of wages during the few months 
preceding the strike. An examination 
of the pay-rolls will show some signifi- 
cant facts on this question. In one of 
the largest shops the men in IgI0 receiv- 
ing on an average over $14 per week. 
The week before the lockout few of 
them received as much as $12 a week. 
The figures show that there was a slump 
in wages from 25 to 50 per cent. Dur- 
ing this time the rate had not changed, 
yet wages had fallen. The men assert 
that they did as much work as before 
and cut as many blanks, but their wages 
showed a mysterious drop. The man- 
ufacturers assert that this was due to 
the irregular work done; that the men 
were being unionized and were accus- 
tomed to gather in groups during work- 
ing hours, talking and arguing while 
their machines rattled on doing nothing. 
The men claim that they were “robbed,” 
and point to their wages as evidence. 
Where such causes for friction and such 
occasions for dissatisfaction exist it is 
not strange that discontent should thrive. 
All these things furnished a prepared soi] 
for the growth of a button workers’ 
union. 
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In the winter of 1910-II as many as 
300 new members were received at a 
single meeting. Some employers say 
that during this process of unionizing, 
many of the workers grew insolent and 
independent. When the manufactur- 
ers found that a considerable proportion 
of their workers were in the union, they 
doubtless felt that if any action was to 
be taken the first opportunity should be 
improved. It is now fifteen months since 
they took action. 

Saturday afternoon, February 25, 
1911, as the workers went to the office 
to receive their pay envelopes, they were 
confronted with a notice to the effect 
that the factories had shut down for 
some time. Without a moment’s warning, 
some 2,700 workers found themselves 
out of work. Two things soon con- 
vinced the workers that a struggle was 
impending with unionism as the issue. 
The fact that all the factories shut down 
at the same time indicated concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the manufacturers. 
The next week when workers went to 
the factories to inquire about the pros- 
pects of work they were asked if they 
belonged to the union; those who would 
agree to tear up their union cards were 
taken back and given work. The ac- 
tion of the manufacturers was a lock- 
out, and it seemed clearly a concerted 
effort to break up the union. 

It was not until some two weeks after 
the lockout that outside labor organizers 
came. In answer to an appeal Emmett 
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Flood of Chicago; representing the 
American Federation of Labor, and Miss 
Finnegan, representing the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, were sent to 
Muscatine. Time passed with no signs 
of a settlement of the difficulty. In 
nearly all the factories there were a few 


‘who remained at work, and occasionally 


one would break away from the union 
and go back. The locked-out workers 
picketed the plants and exhausted their 
arguments in persuading those at work 
to come out with the rest. 

From time to time petty acts of perse- 
cution and violence occurred at night. 
Houses of strike-breakers were stoned. 
Some houses were smeared with paint 
and tar. “Stink bombs” were thrown 
into a few. In some instances those 
who persisted in working were threat- 
ened with bodily injury. Efforts to 
adjust the difficulty proved unavailing, 
and the disorders became serious around 
the factories. The city police were few 
and were believed to be in sympathy with 
the workers. The sheriff and mayor 
accordingly called twenty men from a 


Chicago detective agency and these were 


sworn in as special officers. A number 
of citizens assert that they heard the 
sheriff declare that he had brought these 
men to the city to slug the people off the 
streets. Whatever their instructions 
were, this is what these specials set out 
to do. In their charges upon the crowd 
inoffensive and helpless women and chil- 
dren were sometimes knocked down and 
beaten. 

From time to time efforts were made 
to adjust the differences and bring the 
parties together. John B. Lennon, 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, spent some time in the city, 
but without avail. A committee of busi- 
ness men brought representatives of the 
workers and manufacturers together for 
a conference and a statement was pre- 
pared. In this statement the workers 
agreed to waive the question of the rec- 
ognition of the union. But they asked 
that the workers be taken back without 
discrimination, and that the question of 
weights and counts be adjusted. The 
manufacturers expressed a willingness to 
treat with their workers as individuals 
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but refused to meet a committee of any 
kind. In refusing to sign this agree- 
ment they resented the inference that 
they had even met with a committee 
from the union, and they absolutely de- 
‘clined to recognize the union in any way. 
State Commissioner of Labor Van Duyne 
next sought to find some common 
ground. It is needless here to give the 
statement he prepared, which he  sup- 
posed both parties were willing to accept. 
But his efforts also proved fruitless, and 
settlement seemed as far away as ever. 

On Monday, April 24, 1911, at the 
suggestion of the writer, the Ministers’ 
Association of Muscatine met a commit- 
tee of the button workers’ union asking 
what they could do to help settle the dis- 
pute, and inquiring whether the workers 
were willing to submit the questions at 
issue to an impartial board of arbitra- 
tion. The workers acceded to the re- 
quest. A committee of the ministers 
then waited upon the manufacturers 
with the same inquiry. The manufac- 
turers declared that they were willing to 
treat with their own employes; that they 
refused to recognize the union in any 
way, and that there was nothing to arbi- 
trate. A few days later, however, 
through the personal efforts of Gover- 
nor B. F. Carroll, representatives of the 
manufacturers and the workers came to 


a truce, and signed an agreement. This 
provided, in brief: 
1. Workers to return to work. No discrim- 


inating against any former employe by 
reason of membership in the Button 
Workers’ Protective Union, nor against 
any employe by reason of non-member- 
ship. 

2. All employes, except eight persons agreed 
upon, to be taken back and given their 
former positions as far as possible. 

3. Employers to endeavor to provide constant 
work for all. 

4. Employes to be allowed to witness the 
weighing and counting of their products. 

5. Up-to-date schedules of prices to be posted 
in each department. 

6. Employes to maintain industrial discipline 
and avoid waste of material. 

7. Schedules of wages, counts, weights and 
measures to be the same as on February 
As, NGNGe, 


Following this agreement the factories 
- opened on May 4, and the trouble seemed 
over. This was a year ago. It is not 
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over yet. No provision had been made 
whereby the terms of the agreement 
could be enforced, and from the very 
first there was friction. The workers 
claimed that those who had been active 
in the union were discriminated against. 
It is certain that a number of union work- 
ers were discharged. In many cases it 
was claimed that no effort was made by 
the manufacturers to resume full opera- 
tions or to give employes their former 
positions. Some of the manufacturers 
admitted that they did not consider the 
agreement to be binding; they had sim- 
ply signed it “out of courtesy to the gov- 
ernor. Therefore, they felt at liberty 
to break it.” The workers declared that 
they signed the agreement in good faith 
and endeavored to observe its conditions. 
In several shops a walk-out occurred, but 
the workers were ordered back by their 
leaders; in one instance the workers re- 
fused to return. 

On August 21, by a general referen- 
dum vote, the executive committee of the 
union was given authority to order a 
strike. The committee refused to assume 
the responsibility and referred the deci- 
sion back ‘to the union. It was carried 
by an overwhelming vote. 

The manufacturers then endeavored to 
run their factories by employing non- 
union men, and by persuading some 
union workers to come back. The union 
resorted to picketing. The manufac- 
turers secured special officers from Chi- 
cago who slept in the factories and sought 
to protect the non-union workers. Much 
friction ensued when the “specials” 
escorted strike-breakers to their homes 
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and arrested persons whom they accused 


of violating the peace. An old ordinance, 


long a dead letter, was revived under 
which three or more persons, assembled 
on the street, disturbing the people by 
shouting or making a noise, might be 
arrested as an “unlawful. assembly.” 

Through all the long and severe winter 
the union workers have kept together. 
Some broke away and returned to 
work. By spring the factories were run- 
ning with about one-third of their usual 
force. In the early chapter of the strug- 
gle the sympathies of the townspeople 
were largely with the working people, 
but several things have caused some 
change in this sentiment.. The growth 
of socialism was one factor. 

For a number of years past social- 
ists have conducted an active propa- 
ganda in Muscatine. In 1900 the social- 
ist vote was 108; in 1910 their vote for 
governor was 617; at the city election in 
March, 1911, the socialists polled 1,099 
votes, elected two members of the city 
council and two members of the school 
board. It is quite possible that the 
action of the manufacturers in pre- 
cipitating the lockout crystalized discon- 
tent and made this victory possible. Sev- 
eral of the active officers in the button 
makers’ union were well-known social- 
ists, and this gave occasion for some to 
say that socialism was at the bottom of 
the whole movement of the workers. 
Some of the socialist agitators no doubt 
improved the opportunity to preach their 
doctrines; but abundant evidence shows 
that all mention of socialism was strictly 
forbidden in meetings of the button 
workers’ union. Many people in the city, 
however, linked socialism with the growth 
of the button workers’ union. At any 
rate, the political movement intensified 
the opposition of the manufacturers and 
their adherents. At a meeting of 300 
business men last October, resolutions 
were adopted as follows: 


First: That it is the right of every la- 
borer to accept employment, if he will, and 
a fundamental duty of the state to protect 
him in such action. We respect the aims of 
organized labor and appreciate the great work 
it has done throughout the world. At the 
same time, the history which has resulted in 
the present situation conclusively shows that 
the Pearl Button Workers’ Union has used 
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unionism as a mask for economic fallacies. 
that make against social order and permanent 
prosperity. 


It is evident that many of the “busi- 
ness men” not only have unintelligently 
confused unionism and socialism, but re- 
gard the button workers’ union and the 
Socialist Party as a mask for fallacies. 
that make against “social order and per- 
manent prosperity.” ‘ 

Another factor in the change in senti- 
ment was the losses sustained by trades- 
men. Many of the merchants gave the 
workers credit during the earlier stages 
of the struggle when the workers were 
locked out; but when, after the signing 
of the agreement, the strike was called, 
they refused all further credit. They 
declare that they have hundreds of dol~ 
lars of dead accounts on their books be- 
cause of the troubles, and this fact has 
done much to cool their sympathies. 

Other factors in changing sentiment 
centered around the violence which oc- 
curred. As might be expected the strik- 
ers were held responsible. It is possible 
that some of the unionists used language 
that was:liable to misunderstanding. It 
is quite certain that the union people 
would have had more sympathy from the 
people at large if they and their leaders. 
had more sternly repressed all forms of 
disorder and violence. The murder of a 
policeman last November was at once 
ascribed to the influence of the “imported 
labor agitators,” and the community was 
seized with hysteria. The facts are that 
the young man who did the shooting, 
and who has since been sentenced to: 
prison for life, had for some time beer 
living away from Muscatine. He had 
been left several hundred dollars and was 
back in town spending it in dissipation. 
He states that if he had not been drunk 
when the policeman stopped him on the 
street he never would have fired the fatal 
shot. In discussing violence also, the 
fact must not be forgotten that Musca- 
tine is an old river town with an inherit- 
ance of roughness. There was a gang 
in the early times called the “Mad Creek 
Rattlers,” always ready to commit any 
crime up to and including murder. And 
in the first prohibition fight three houses 
of temperance leaders were dynamited. 

The presence of the hired “special offi- 
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cers” from Chicago undoubtedly pro- 
voked much disorder, for their overbear- 
ing ways and free use of clubs aroused 
resentment and resistance on the part of 
the strikers. It is a strange thing that 
a town which objects to the introduction 
of non-resident officials of labor organi- 
zations should have turned over its ad- 
ministration of law and order to men 
hired from a private detective agency in 
another state, whose antecedents were 
extremely questionable. It strikes the 
observer as a confession that the civic 
organization of the community life had 
broken down. The well-meaning officials 
of city and county could in ordinary cir- 
cumstances fulfil their duties to general 
satisfaction. It may perhaps be consid- 
ered fortunate that in the extraordinary 
situation which arose they did not make 
more mistakes. Many misunderstand- 
ings of events and statements of indi- 
viduals or committees complicated the 
difficulties. Employers charge up most 
of the trouble and of the socialistic 
growth to the “foreign labor leaders,” 
not realizing that conditions in the but- 
ton trade have done much to drive the 
workers into the union, and many of 
them into socialism. But it should be 
remembered these ‘“‘outside leaders” did 
not appear until the union had grown 
to include about all the workers. They 
did not appear until more than two weeks 
after the “lockout.” The socialists in- 
creased very rapidly in the city largely 
because of unsatisfactory industrial con- 
ditions. The heavy socialist vote has 
been in large degree a protest. This 
is confirmed by a letter from a young 
man, the president last year of a men’s 
Bible class in one of the churches, the 
largest men’s class in Iowa. He says: 


I vote the socialist ticket as a protest against 
industrial conditions, and honestly believe that 
75 per cent of the socialist vote in Musca- 
tine is from the same cause. 


At the city election this spring the 
members of all.the other parties united 
in a citizens’ ticket against the socialists; 
but the latter elected one new member 
to the city council 

According to the statement of the 
manufacturers, Treasurer John B. Len- 
non of the American Federation of 
Labor was asked why the attempt had 
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been made to unionize the Muscatine 
workers where the labor conditions are so 
good and the wages paid are higher than 
in other button centers. He is reported 
to have replied that localities where con- 
ditions and wages are good are always 
selected for the organization of new 
unions. The workers and Mr. Lennon 
deny that any such statement was made 
by him. But the manufacturers make it 
their pretext for saying: 


The only possible conclusions the manu- 
facturers were able to come to after this + 
explanation by Mr. Lennon was that they 
had made a mistake in the past by paying 
too high wages at Muscatine and treating 
their employes with too great liberality. 


Evidently the manufacturers propose 
to change conditions in Muscatine, and 
to make it no longer “good ground’ for 
unionism. As a matter of fact, the local 
button industry, like Topsy, has “just 
growed,” with little conscious direction 
on the part of any one. Any man could 
buy a saw and begin cutting blanks; as 
his income warranted, he could add other 
machines and increase his force of work- 
ers. The manufacturers in the main are 
excellent and well-meaning men, but they 
have failed properly to organize and 
standardize the industry. More than 
that, they seem to have failed wholly to 
understand the economic development of 
the time, and to recognize the fact that 
their workers are partners in the in- 
dustry. They owe it to themselves, to 
the workers, and ta the community, that 
they standardize the industry, secure an 
efficiency expert who will investigate 
fully some of the problems of the in- 
dustry, the best use of material, the avoid- 
ance of waste, the cost of producing the 
low grade buttons for which the workers 
receive nothing, and will devise some 
standard way of weighing and counting. 

The grievances which led to open hos- 
tilities should so be redressed. But these 
grievances are now overshadowed by the 
question of unionism, so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned. The history of 
the struggle makes this fact plain. From 
the first the manufacturers have declared 
that they will not deal with their former 
employes through any union committee. 
They say they would rather move away 
their machines, and then, to quote an 
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officer of the manufacturers’ association, 
“there will be three men for every job 
in Muscatine.” In fact, several have al- 
ready shipped away part of their ma- 
chinery to other towns. One man de- 
clared that he would not treat with a 
union committee if the governor should 
ask him, or even the President of the 
United States. He would go out of busi- 
ness first. 

But the manufacturers have formed 
an association—a gentlemen’s agreement, 
one calls it—and they are acting as a 
unit. They are looking to a joint labor 
bureau to furnish them workers. Such a 
joint labor bureau can advertise for out- 
side help, keep a black-list, and refuse em- 
ployment to a striker. But the right and 
privilege of concerted action which they 
claim for themselves they seem unwill- 
ing to accord to the workers. They act 
together and yet deny their workers the 
same opportunity. They do not seem to 
understand the meaning of unionism, 
and the necessity of collective bargain- 
ing and organized representation on the 
part of the workers. Thus it is evident 
that a fundamental principle is in issue; 
and this must not be obscured by any 
mistakes on the part of the union or its 
leaders. This question is nothing more 
than the democratic organization of in- 
dustry—the right of the workers to bar- 
gain for their labor on the best terms. 
and to have a voice in determining its 
conditions. 


In all this long and bitter struggle, 
what has been the influence of the 
churches and those who profess to stand 
for the spirit of the lowly Prince of 
Peace? It must with sadness be an- 
swered that many of the workers have 
dropped out of the Muscatine churches 
in the belief that they sympathize with 
the manufacturers. The sewing of 
finished buttons on cards is largely home 
work. It is done by the aged, by crip- 
ples, by women, and children. For this 
work the pay is at the rate of one and 
a half cents for a dozen cards! A good 
quick worker may earn six cents an hour! 
It has been the custom for ladies of the 
church aid societies to “sew buttons” in 
their meetings and thereby earn a little 
money for missions and other objects. 
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During the lockout and strike the union 
workers asked the church societies to dis- 
continue this practice. Some consented, 
but in some churches the women resumed 
the work. This alienated many of the 
workers, and has caused church dissen- 
sions. In one or two, the “button sew- 
ers” meet on one day and the “non- 
sewers” on another. Many of the work- 
ers feel that the ministers of the city have 
never tried to understand the real source 
of the trouble, but have accepted the com- 
mon opinion, and have not tried to re- 
move the causes of friction. 

In Christmas week a committee repre- 
senting the commission on the church 
and social service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica visited Muscatine and made a very 
thorough investigation. In the course 
of our investigation we attended by in- 
vitation a meeting of the Pearl Button 
Workers’ Protective Union. It was a 
bitterly cold night but the large hall was 
crowded. Miss Finnegan told what the 
union people of the country were doing 
to aid the people who were striking for 
simple justice. She also gave an account 
of the button workers’ Christmas tree, 
where the children were given a little 
Christmas treat. I watched the crowd 
very carefully and saw tears in the eyes 
of more than one man who wore the 
“red badge.” The strikers are average 
American people, no better and no worse 
than the usual run of folks. The deep 
eternal conscience of the race showed 
itself in the meeting that night. These 
people are smarting under a sense of in- 
justice. They are reaching out, blindly 
enough, many of them, after justice and 
equality. They look up with confidence 
and gratitude to any one who will voice 
their protest and will show them the way. 
And they will welcome and accept any 
real leadership that may come to them 
from any source, and especially from the 
church. Some of the ministers seem in- 
clined to complain of the socialist leaders 
who have drawn the multitude of work- 
ers after them. But how has it come 
about, we may ask, that a dozen un- 
trained men with little standing in the 


*The report of the committee presents substanti- 
ally the same outline of fact, and takes practically 
the same point of view as this article. Copies 
may be had from the Rev. Charles 8. McFarland, 
Secy., 215 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINERS ! 


These babies, with bread-winning responsibilities, have banded together in the Juvenile Sewers and 
Carriers’ Union of Muscatine. 


community, should gain the confidence 
of the people and lead the people as they 
have done? The very question is a con- 
fession of ignorance or indifference on 
the part of those who, by their position, 
are the nominally recognized leaders, 
Have these leaders failed to keep close 
to the people they are set to lead? Here 
is a question which goes deep into the life 
of to-day and touches many other com- 
munities besides Muscatine. If the recog- 
sized leaders do not lead, can they com- 
plain if the people follow other leaders? 
The ministers, even though they were 
new to the town, could have discovered 
the real facts in the situation. They could 
have acquainted themselves with the 
fundamental grievances, and they could 
have kept in personal touch with the lead- 
ers of the workers. The pathetic eager- 
ness with which the strikers welcomed 
the visit of the committee of outside 


ministers is evidence that no amount of 
unwise leadership could have availed 
against the sympathetic advice of men 
who stood firmly for the relief of any 
just grievance of the workers. 

It is too soon to forecast the final out- 
come of the struggle. The manufactur- 
ers may persist in their opposition to the 
union. The city and the state may fill 
the factories and streets with officers, 
and may maintain a show of law and 
order ; the strikers may become worn out 
and one by one may be compelled to re- 
turn to work. But in spite of it all— 
nay, because of all—discontent will grow 
among the people. The socialist vote will 
continue to increase. The gulf between 
the churches and the people will be 
widened. Could any situation show 
greater need for men to try the Golden 
Rule? Why not try the Golden Rule in 
Muscatine? 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 


ETHELBERT STEWART 


In a special message to the sixty-sec- 
ond congress, on February 2, I912, 
recommending the creation of such a 
commission as is provided for by the 
senate bill 5546 and house bill 21094, 
President Taft said: 

The magnitude and complexity of modern 
industrial disputes have put upon some of our 
statutes and our present mechanism for ad- 
justing such differences—where we can be 
said to have any mechanism at all—a strain 
they were never intended to bear and for 
which they are unsuited. What is urgently 
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needed today is a re-examination of our laws 
bearing upon the relation of employer and 
employe and a careful and discriminating 
scrutiny of the various plans which are being 
tried by some of our states and in other coun- 
tries. This would seem to be the most natur- 
al step in bringing about an adjustment of 
these relations better suited to the newer 
conditions of industry. 


It is precisely this fact, that our laws 
were never meant to apply, our courts 
never intended to have jurisdiction, in the 
really serious industrial problems of the 
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day, that constitutes the tragedy of our 
social situation. It is precisely this fact, 
that we have no tribunals before which 
industrial controversies may come before 
they develop into conflicts, that marks the 
impotency of a system which worked 
well enough under the conditions out of 
which it grew,—a system fitted to the 
pack-mule and the tallow-dip stage of 
industrial progress, but puerile when ap- 
plied to an era of electric-lighting com- 
panies and empire express trains. 
Conditions of employment have been 
so thoroughly revolutionized that the old 
legal theories applying to master and 
servant irritate, and do nothing to solve 
difficulties that arise between “a master” 
composed of a chain of employers’ asso- 
ciations which control an industry in per- 
haps twenty states and “a servant” which 
is composed of a union of hundreds of 
local unions, encompassing the industry 
and including in its membership all the 
skilled workmen and in its allies all the 
affiliated trades tributary to the industry. 
Not only are our laws and our court 
methods poorly adapted to the present 
industrial situation as related to conflicts 
between “master and servant,” but they 
entirely ignore, because they have not 
yet reached, the larger problems. It was 
easy enough to ignore the public in the 
old type of industry where a half dozen 
workmen struck against a single em- 
ployer whose customers numbered a few 
score and who could buy their meat of 
another butcher, or their coal of another 
“pit master” while the quarrel was on 
with their “regular store.’ We can 
frankly admit that even yet there is no 
“third party” to a strike of a second cook 
against the “mistress’’ in a _ private 
family. But when a federal court in 
New England ruled that a man who had 
no coal in mid-winter and could get none 
had no legal interest that gave him a 
standing in court, when every anthracite 
mine in the country was shut down, 
the question of enlarging the legal pow- 
ers of the consuming public in all cases 
of organized or engrossed production of 
the necessaries of life becomes a ques- 
tion of community life and death. In 
other words, the public has come to be- 
lieve itself entitled to a continuous and 
uninterrupted supply of food and fuel, 
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just as it is to police and fire protection. 
It is in fact quite conceivable that a temp- 
orary suspension even,of that court pro-) 
cedure which precludes the public from: 
the conflict would not be so serious as a 
prolonged cessation of produétion of food 
or fuel supply by a strike. 

It is not to be wondered at that our 
laws have not kept pace with economic 
conditions within the past generation. 
Railroads were first built in the United 
States in 1830. It took nearly fifty 
years to get away from the old common 
carrier laws enacted to regulate drays 
and stage-coaches; and to establish an 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
had legal authority to recognize a com- 
munity right in equal rates and equal 
service. 

In the same way the production of 
the commodities necessary to sustain life 
has developed in a few years from 
myriads of little plants supplying a pure- 
ly local demand, to the corporate control 
of that production to such a degree that 
suspension of work of one group endan- 
gers the food or fuel supply of millions 
of people remote from each other and 
from the scene and cause of the suspen- 
sion. Under the old system the cap- 
italist, or “undertaker,” as old Adam 
Smith called him, undertook the task of 
producing a commodity. He assumed all 
the risk—the ‘risk of being able to make 
the goods and of being able to sell them, 
—the community was at no risk, for if he 
failed there were plenty of other places 
to buy the article. Today the community 
takes a risk unknown and unthinkable to 
those of the day and time out of which 
our legal theories grew. The commun- 
ity takes the risk of being starved by the 
derangement of normal production by 
one corporation, through a dispute be- 
tween it and another organized body rep- 
resenting the employes of that corpora- 
tion; both perhaps controlled by officers 
and stockholders who never saw the 
plants in which the actual work is being 
done. In the sense that all commodities 
are being produced for the final con- 
sumers of those commodities, the con- 
suming public may be considered in that 
sense at least as the final or ultimate em- 
ployer of both capital and labor, and in 
that sense the community as a whole is 
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taking a risk in all vital industries, which 
makes it imperative that power shall be 
placed somewhere to prevent the stop- 
page of supplies. The community can. 
never take its thumb off the throttle by 
which alone food and fuel can be sup- 
plied to itself. It must have such regu- 
lating power as will insure to it food and 
fuel to maintain its existence. A system 
of production, a code of laws or court 
practice which shuts the community out 
from a voice in its own power to exist 
stands in its own light, endangers itself 
rather than the community. 

Nor is it in keeping with experience to 
say that any man, or any single session 
of any legislature can develop a system 
of laws which at once meet all emerg- 
encies. A bringing together of all the 
laws, experiments, and decisions which 
have anywhere or at any time been made 
to meet the conditions of change under 
which our industries have passed would 
be of incalculable assistance in such legis- 
lation, and such a survey, is the first 
step toward a final solution. 

The social whole, the total of final 
consumers of meat, for instance, are after 
all the real employers, in the sense defined 
above, of all capital and of all labor 
engaged in the meat-packing industry. 
hiss 1s” .the-ssocial- “law® “of ‘labor, 
that society, as the final consumer, 
is the ultimate employer, and as such 
has at least a right to know why 
supplies are being withheld; must 
have at least a power of inquiry and the 
legal power to say whether or not trivial 
causes shall be made issues upon which 
the social whole may be starved or 
frozen. The community right-to a con- 
tinuous supply of the necessities of life 
creates an obligation on the part of those 
supplying a social need to submit their 
grievances to a committee or a court of 
inquiry designated by the social whole, 
before inaugurating a suspension of that 
supply, either through strike or lockout, 
and this is being recognized by the law- 
makers of many countries. The Argen- 
tine Republic has recently passed a law 
controlling strikes and lockouts in all 
public utility operations. New Zealand, 
“the country without strikes,” and all of 
Australia has legislation, the nature or 
consequence of which would be studied 
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and fairly stated by such a commission 
as these bills would create. 

Among the efforts being made in other 
countries to adjust the machinery of law 
to present industrial conditions may be 
cited the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of I907 in Canada. The law 
grew out of a great coal strike in the 
mines of southern Alberta in the fall of 
1906, which threatened to leave the 
prairie provinces without coal in the face 
of winter. The act itself is the con- 
solidation of a large body of conciliatory 
labor legislation which precedes it, its 
dominant idea being, however, to prevent 
strikes rather than arbitrate conflicts al- 
ready begun. By its terms it is made-ap- 
plicable only to so-called public utilities— 
steam and electric railways, power and 
lighting plants, and to mines. 

In such industries the law prohibits, 
under suitable penalties, a cessation of 
industry, either by strike or lockout, until 
an investigation has been made of the 
merits of the case and the public fully 
informed by publication of the findings. 
Unlike the compulsory arbitration act of 
New Zealand and Australia, the law does 
not prohibit strikes or lockouts after an 
investigation has been made and the 
merits of the dispute published. A 
thoroughly informed public opinion is 
relied upon to take care of the rest. _ 

The law requires that in the event of 
a dispute arising in any establishment in 
the industries named, employing ten or 
more persons, which dispute is likely to 
result in a strike or lockout, either or 
both parties shall notify the government 
and ask for an inquiry. Each party to 
the dispute is then asked by the govern- 
ment to name a member of a board of 
three; these two select a third, or in the 
event of failure to agree, the government 
names a third. Should either party to 
the dispute neglect or decline to name a 
representative for board membership, the 
government names one for them. The 
board so constituted has power to sum- 
mon witnesses and compel testimony. 
The question of procedure is left to each 
board, but such good results have 
uniformly attended informal procedure, 
such bad or indifferent results where 
formal court procedure has been adopted, 
that court rules are rarely adopted by 
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these boards. ‘The first effort is to ascer- 
tain the facts, then to bring the parties 
together on the facts. Agreements, not 
verdicts, are sought; hence, conference 
not cavil is the method of procedure most 
in vogue. A study of the evolution of 
procedure under this law would give an 
object lesson in methods of dealing with 
industrial problems much needed in the 
United States.. 

When the law had been passed but a 
few days and before the real administra- 
tion of it could be organized, a strike of 
telephone girls in Toronto occurred. The 
girls appealed to the government under 
the law, although a strike was then on. 
The company declined to name a mem- 
ber of the board, but the government 
appointed a member and went on with 
the inquiry which it made open to the 
public. The papers published the testi- 
mony. Within three days the company 
appointed an attorney to represent them 
at the hearings and in a very few days 
posted an offer to its employes which 
covered the grounds of the strike, and 
which was accepted by the strikers, thus 
ending the difficulty before the board 
finished its work. The report of the 
board on that strike was the first com- 
plete analysis of the industrial side of 
the telephone busineses ever published. 
It is asserted in Canada that the very 
existence of the law prevents more con- 
flicts than it is ever called upon to in- 
vestigate because the parties do not want 
a public investigation. 

During the first twenty-nine months of 
the operation of this law fifty-nine boards 
were appointed to investigate as many 
difficulties, covering 65,500 employes. 
Three of these were in industries out- 
side the operation of law, and where 
boards were appointed only upon the 
urgent request of both parties to the dis- 
putes. Two of the cases were cotton 
mills with 5,200 employes, the other was 
a shoe factory with 300 employes. 

That the operation of the law has de- 
veloped points at which it should be 
amended is but natural, and any such 
commission as is provided for by these 
bills would study the workings of this 
law and give congress a complete insight 
into such amendments as are needed. 
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The law has not disturbed business in 
Canada. It has not introduced artificial 
wage rates. It has created no opposition 
to its fundamental principle and all the 
criticism aimed at the law addresses it- 
self to amendments and not to repeal. It 
would be impossible to repeal that law 
in Canada today. 

The attitude of labor organizations to- 
ward the Trade Disputes Investigation 
Act of 1907,.was expressed by a report 
of the executive officers of the Dominion 
Trade and Labor Congress as follows: 


Your executive, after careful consideration, 
gave its hearty endorsation to the principle 
of the bill. Organized labor does not want 
to strike to enforce its demands if the con- 
sideration of them can be attained without 
recourse to that remedy. The strike has been 
our last resort, and as the bill continued our 
right to strike, but assured a fair hearing of 
the demands of the workers, there was noth- 
ing to do but give our support to it. Nor is 
organized labor blind to the fact that in 
every large industrial struggle the public have 
a large interest as well in the result as in the 
means adopted to reach that result. The least 
the public are entitled to is a knowledge of 
the merits of the dispute. This knowledge 
will be given to them under the procedure 
outlined in the bill. Your executive believes 
it will be a happy day when every labor dis- 
pute can be settled by the parties meeting to- 
gether in the presence of an impartial tri- 
bunal to discuss their differences. Our great 
difficulty in the past has been that we could 
not get a hearing. The act has been tested 
already in the case of the machinists and the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, and no bet- 
ter tribute could be paid to it than the settle- 
ment arrived at in that case, which was re- 
ported to your executive at the time of writ- 
ing this report as being satisfactory to both 
parties. The arbitration lasted three days, 
thus meeting the objections of those who, not 
unnaturally, thought that the delay possible 
under the bill might be too great to make its 
provisions of any avail. 


The congress endorsed the act by a 
vote of eighty-one to nineteen. The 
words of the resolution are as follows: 


_ WHEREAS organized labor has from time to 
time expressed its disapproval of strikes ex- 
cept as a last resort in industrial disputes; 

Wuereas particularly in disputes connected 
with public utilities the public have rights that 
must be respected and considered; 

Wuereas the Lemieux bill is designed to 
avoid strikes and lockouts in connection with 
industrial disputes in certain utilities until such 
time as the merits of the dispute are publicly 
investigated; and 

Wuereas organized labor always courts in- 
vestigation of its grievances by reason of the 
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justice of its claims and its desire to be fair: 

RESOLVED, That this Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada hereby express its approval 
of the principle of the Lemieux bill as being 
in consonance with the oft-expressed attitude 
of organized labor in favor of investigation 
and conciliation. 

It is true that the congress was com- 
posed of trade organizations very few 
of which were under the provisions of 
the law, but the congress showed its 
sincerity by asking by a vote of fifty-nine 
to twenty-two to have the provisions 
of the law extended to all trades and in- 
dustries. 

It is a mistake to suppose that labor 
organizations or anyone else disbelieves 
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in legislation that will prevent, or that 
will tend to minimize, industrial conflicts. 
The Sheep Shearers Union in Australia, 
which had 10,000 strikes in nine years, 
was the first to welcome the Court of 
Conciliation Act of 1907. 

It is impossible but that a body of 
world-wide experiments, and the exper- 
iences drawn from them, such as the 
commission would digest would afford 


,congress and the various state legisla- 


tures bases for legislation which would 
save the country millions of dollars in 
wages, and in loss from strikes with the 
attendant suffering to the public as well 
as to the contestants. 
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INDUSTRY AND RELIGION: THEIR COMMON GROUND 
AND INTERDEPENDENCE’ 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Industry and religion with education 
state and solve the problem of human 
life when on common ground. Apart, 
much more in antagonism, they prove 
existence to be a tragedy. For what is 
industry? In human terms, it is the 
base-line, the rootage, the very condition 
of existence. And religion with educa- 
tion is the sky-line, the atmosphere, the 
horizon of life, which makes it more 
than meat, and the body more than 
raiment, and without which life is not 
worth the living. 

Apart from religion and education, and 
the human value with which they invest 
toil, its process and its product, we have 
a body without a soul, lungs without any 
air to breathe, eyes without any light to 
see through, earth without atmosphere 
or sky. On the other hand, religion and 
education without industry give us only 
disembodied spirit, life on earth with- 
out the conditions of an earthly exist- 
ence. 


1The substance of this article appeared in the 
Merrick Lectures, 1907-8, under the title The Social 
Application of Religion. Jennings and Graham. 


The essentials of industry and relig- 
ion, not their organizations, are our first 
consideration. Common ground is 
sought on which to consider their over- 
arching ideals and their undergirding 
motives which hold the constituency of 
each together, reserving for subsequent 
inquiry the relations between the church 
or other ecclesiastical expressions of or- 
ganized religion and the agencies of em- 
ploying capital and of organized labor. 
Have religion and industry, in their 
largest and most essential human signi- 
ficance, anything in common? What 
have they to do with each other? Is 
there any common ground where they 
can, and ought, and must stand together, 
if these two essential functions and 
ideals of human life are to fulfil their 
part in the order of existence? 

In the foreground of our discussion 
lies the portentous fact that the religions 
of the western world are entering the 
second industrial century of human his- 
tory. What that means we have scarce- 
ly begun to imagine. But the first cen- 
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tury of modern industry stands in the 
clear. The nineteenth century was ush- 
ered into history by the whir of the 
power-loom which had then just fairly 
got to work. When the hand-loom ceas- 
ed to beat the measured tread of all the 
centuries gone by, and the power-loom 
began to set the pace of modern life, 
then mediaevalism ended and times alto- 
gether new began. 
and radical than any other change 
through which civilization has ever pass- 
ed was the transformation wrought by 
the introduction of machinery, the con- 
centration of capital, the establishment 
of the competitive order, and the subdi- 
vision and organization of labor that the 
appearance of those new factors among 
men is recognized as “the industrial rev- 
olution.” More than anything else 
which had yet been introduced into the 
world they began to weave human life 
itself not only into a new pattern but 
into a new texture. In less than thirty 
years the new machinery virtually revo- 
lutionized the world’s life and began to 
change the very face of the earth. 

We are far enough away from that 
abrupt break with the past to inquire 
whither we are being borne on the still 
rising tides of the new times. Whither 
away is modern industrialism bearing 
human life upon its resistless streams 
of tendency? From the course it took 
through its first hundred years we can 
discern at least the direction of the chan- 
nels through which its swift and tu- 
multuous tendencies are forging their 
way into the times that are to be. 

With the French revolution the indi- 
vidual began to gain a new independence. 
That mighty revolt against the order of 
life which had for centuries merged the 
one man in the mass, forever broke up 
the ancient solidarity. Out of the death 
of feudalism came the birth of democ- 
racy. The democratic individual was 
being born politically when machinery 
appeared to give him a new world to 
conquer. All the inherent and attend- 
ant forces of machine production con- 
spired to intensify the independent in- 
dividuality of those who exploited the 
tools of production, Even the many 
more who were left to work with their 
bare hands, without either the material 
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or the machinery for producing their 
own living, were individualized as never 
before. The serf was no longer tied to 
the soil. Liberty of movement came in 
for the first time with the world market, 
and labor could go where there was the 
greatest demand for it. The individual 
became the new unit of society. 

No sooner had the type of this new 
individual unit been fairly and firmly set 
than the same forces immediately began 
to put together those who had been sep- 
arated from their groups. The industrial 
process of reintegration set in. The 
forces resident in or centered about ma- 
chine production and the subdivision of 
labor began to assert their superiority to 
the domination of the very individuals 
who created and until recently controlled 
them. The tendency of this new indus- 
trial society has been more and more 
from individual independence to the in- 
terdependence of man upon man, craft 
upon craft, class upon class, nation upon 
nation. Before this century was half 
over industrial life swept away from un- 
restricted competition to a combination 
of capital and labor as inevitable and in- 
voluntary as the pull of the moon upon 
the tides. From the personal main- 
tenance of the freedom of contract, the 
wage-workers were driven to the only 
possible exercise of that right by col- 
lective bargaining. Politically, the trend 
has been from local autonomy and state 
rights to national and international con- 
solidation. Socially, whole racial pop- 
ulations have been blended more and 
more in huge cosmopolitan, composite 
citizenships. The irresistible ground 
swell and tidal movement of the present 
quarter century has been away from in- 
dividualism toward a new solidarity. 

Yet beneath all the overlying turmoil 
and friction, injustice and menace, at- 
tending this rapid and radical readjust- 
ment, there is certainly developing a 
larger liberty at least for the class, a 
rising standard of living for the mass, 
a stronger defence against the aggres- 
sion of one class upon another, and a 
firmer basis and more authoritative 
power to make and maintain peaceful 
and permanent settlements of industrial 
d'fferences. More slowly but surely 
there are developing legal forms and 
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sanctions which not only make for jus- 
tice and peace between employers and 
employes, but for the recognition of the 
rights and final authority of that third 
and greatest party to every industrial 
interest and issue—the public. 

All Christian and Jewish faiths are 
inextricably identified with these human 
factors of the industrial problem. Their 
destiny is inevitably involved in these 
irresistible tendencies in our industrial 
democracy. Not for the first time is the 
power of the Christian ideal and faith 
being tested by its ability to solve the 
problems it has raised. For Christianity 
has ever intensified, if it did not create, 
the industrial crises which attended its 
birth and rejuvenescence. The Chris- 
tian evangel has all along held the ideal 
overhead and the dynamic within the 
heart which has inspired a divine discon- 
tent. Every now and then the gospel 
strikes the earth under the feet of the 
common man, and he rises up and de- 
mands to be counted as one. Old John 
Wycliffe’s categorical imperative, ‘“Fa- 
ther he bade us all him call, masters we 
have none,’ inspired Piers Plough- 
man, the first great labor song; John 
Ball, whose field preaching was a decla- 
ration of rights; and Wat Tyler, who led 
the peasants’ strike. Many another labor 
movement has inscribed no more nor less 
upon its banners than the Swabian peas- 
ants had upon theirs, a serf kneeling at 
the cross with the legend, “Nothing but 
God’s justice.” The progress of the 
democracy has often halted in passing 
temple and church, and listened at their 
oracles to hear whether they could ex- 
press religious ideals and precepts in 
terms. of industrial relationship ; whether 
it would let the worker be the man the 
free gospel and the free school have 
taught him to know himself to -be. 

Protestant Christianity has from its 
very birth been persistently faced with 
the demand for the economic justice and 
industrial peace promised by the prophets 
and proclaimed in the name of Christ. 
The reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury must be admitted to have fallen 
short, however excusably, of the great 
moral and social results which would 
_ have been its legitimate consummation 

if its splendid beginnings could have been 
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carried on and out. For it was made 
possible, more perhaps than by anything 
else, by the social discontent of the op- 
pressed peasantry. Luther’s protest 
found its most fertile soil in those suf- 
fering from the oppressive industrial con- 
ditions under which people had been 
robbed and beaten to the point of revolt. 
The economic side of the great Re- 
formation is yet to be written. So far 
it has received scant emphasis except in 
the radical literature of writers avowedly 
inimical to Christianity. 

At the rise of the evangelical move- 
ment in the eighteenth century the Wes- 
leys had no sooner raised that standard 
of reality in religion than they found 
themselves face to face with this same 
imperative industrial problem. The 
Methodist chapels and class meetings 
trained both the leaders and the mass of 
the British working people for their 
trade union movement, which was one 
of the incidental and most far-reaching 
results of the revival in England. The 
rise of the great middle classes to their 
activity in social reforms is due to this 
same evangel which brought the sunrise 
of a new day out of the leaden skies of 
eighteenth-century England. Further, 
the rise of the factory system suddenly 
put the Christianity of the nineteenth 
century to the test of its supreme crisis. 
It was the evangel of the seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and of Charles Kingsley, which, 
more than the Duke of Wellington’s bat- 
talions, saved England from the revo- 
lution threatened by the Chartist move- 
ment to the evolution which has sanely 
and surely developed England’s magni- 
ficent legislative, municipal, and_ social 
progress in the last quarter century. 

The present crisis in industrial re- 
lationship tests the capacity of the Chris- 
tianity of the churches to adapt itself to 
the modern conditions of life, and marks 
the point at which it will either make 
another great advance or suffer a sharp 
decline. It must find terms of economic 
and industrial relationship in which to 
express and impress its sanctions, if it is 
to survive, much more . guide- and 
dominate life in this industrial age. And 
our system and methods of industry must 
find terms of religious spirit and fellow- 
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ship in which to justify their claim to be 
forces making for righteousness and for 
the progress of the race. This inter- 
dependence of religion and industry 
states the problem of finding common 
ground, on which they make it possible 
for each other to fulfil their essential 
function, a common ground upon which 
religious industrial life may become 
actual in this age of the world. 

There are at least three human in- 
terests upon which both industry and 
religion set their value. At three points 
the industrial and religious valuations 
must either find a common denomination 
or be fatally exclusive of each other. 
Religion and industry test each other by 
the valuation which each puts upon every 
human life, upon the standard of living, 
upon union through sacrifice as essential 
to progress. 

Upon each human life religion has 
ever placed a divine valuation. In both 
the Jewish and Christian faiths God 
identifies himself with each single self, 
by creating man in his own image and 
likeness and by standing in between each 
life and self-neglect or the aggression 
of others. When the king of Israel was 
self-convicted of blood-guiltiness in send- 
ing a common soldier to his death, he 
cried out, as though he had struck at 
the very life of God, “Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned.” The Roman who 
was capable of coining the sentiment 
“Nothing that is common to man is for- 
eign to me,” was also capable of divorc- 
ing his wife because she did not expose 
to death the girl baby born in his ab- 
sence, so disappointed was he that the 
child was not a boy. Yet at that very 
time Christianity began to invest every 
life with such a divine sanctity that the 
law of every Christian nation has ever 
since gotten in between, not only the 
parent and the child, but between even 
the mother and the unborn babe. In 
America we put a valuation upon every 
child so great that we can afford to make 
the school tax heavy rather than to have 
any boy or girl grow up uneducated. 
The right to life is so sacred that every 
community -in Christendom bears the 
burden of providing food, clothing, and 
shelter to every helpless person, no mat- 
ter how useless to self or others such 
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an one may be. More than by any 
speech, symbol, or act of man, “the cross” 
sets God’s estimate upon the value of 
every man, woman, and child. And it 
has imposed upon the religious con- 
science that sense of the worth of a life 
which is expressed in what we call “the 
burden of the soul.” { 

How then does the industrial valua- 
tion of the same life accord with the 
religious value of the soul? Our 
economists, indeed, estimate each able- 
bodied working-man’s life to be worth at 
least two thousand dollars to the work- 
ing wealth of the nation. But in shame- 
less inconsistency with these estimates 
of our religious ideal and economic valu- 
ation stands the industrial depreciation 
of the value of a human life. Let the 
price-mark on a life be set by the over- 
work of women, with which the courts 
are interfering to protect the nation and 
the race from the deterioration of their 
offspring. Let the insatiable waste of 
child labor be measured by the instinct 
of self-protection which forces nations 
to protect themselves from the industrial 
depletion of the very stock of the race. 
Let the frightful industrial casualties in 
America sound the depths of our own 
disregard of human life and safety by 
the lists of the dead and wounded, dis- 
abled and missing, which in some indus- 
tries exceed the casualties of the deadli- 
est battle-fields of our worst wars. Let 
our conscienceless indifference to the 
grievous burden imposed by the bread- 
winner’s death be arraigned by our pro- 
longed refusal to distribute that burden 
of supporting the dependent families of 
the slain or disabled workers as it is 
distributed in other lands between the 
owners of the industry, the tax-payers 
of the state and the wage-earners. 

What makes the workaday life a 
tragedy is the hopelessly inconsistent dis- 
parity between the valuation which the 
industries and the religion of the same 
people put upon the same life. The 
claim of religious people to love the 
“soul,” seems the cruelest hypocrisy 
when identified with the heedless care- 
lessness for the very life of the same 
person. It would seem that to make 
good its claims to bearing the burden of 
souls, religion must find concrete meas- 
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ures of industrial protection in which to 
express its care for the lives of men. 
And yet, until very recently, the work- 
ing people of America have been left 
alone by the influential constituencies of 
the churches to make their hard and 
heroic struggle for self-protection. First 
in the field, hardest at work has organ- 
ized labor been to protect the religious 
and educational sanctity of each work- 
ing life, to regulate or suppress child 
labor, to shorten the hours, and improve 
the conditions of women’s work. But 
the efforts of others should not be for- 
gotten. The splendid initiative of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury in placing the fac- 
tory acts on the statute books of England 
two generations ago has led men and 
women from all classes ever since, and 
never more than now, to unite to protect 
and enhance the value of life. More and 
more the forces of religion and civili- 
zation are uniting in such concerted 
movements as the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Consumers’ League, the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, and many 
other voluntary agencies to co-operate 
with factory inspectors, truant officers, 
and juvenile courts in the enforcement 
of just and humane legislation. Thus 
the sanctions of religion and education 
~ upon the value of a life are being trans- 
lated in terms, economic and industrial, 
by every protected piece of machinery 
which keeps the fingers on the hand and 
the hand on the arm; by all the hygienic 
and sanitary conditions provided for in 
shops; by all the efforts for industrial 
insurance; by all the life-saving appli- 
ances and conditions on the waterways 
and the railways of the land; and where- 
ever safety is in peril in the working 
world. 

The standard of living affords an- 
other common ground on which religion 
and industry are found to be inter- 
dependent. In raising the standard of 
living to be compatible with the value 
of life, both industry and religion realize 
their ideal. By holding over every one’s 
head the ideal of what a human life was 
meant and made to be, religion lifts the 
standards of that life, creates a divine 
discontent with anything less and lower, 
and stirs men to struggle singly and to- 
gether to maintain and advance a rising 
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scale of living which comes to be as dear 
as life itself. The response of industry 
to this ideal of religion is the demand 
for the opportunity to earn such a liveli- 
hood as will make the realization of that 
idea possible. The struggle of working 
people to raise and maintain their stand- 
ard of living is due to the best that is 
in them and not to the worst. “If this 
is the kind of a man or woman religion 
and education teach me to be,” the 
worker naturally concludes, “I should 
be given the chance to earn the living 
of such a man or woman.” Interpreted 
in human terms “the standard of living” 
means the rest which the son of a work- 
ing mother thinks she should have in her 
old age, the exemption which his wife 
should have from wage-earning in order 
to mother his children, the schooling his 
boy or girl should get before going out 
into the working world. The rising 
standards of living are due to the ideal 
which religion has taught us all to have 
of manhood and womanhood, fatherhood 
and motherhood, wifehood and_ child- 
hood. Employing industries, which have 
too long and too widely united to hold 
down and retard the rise in labor’s stand- 
ard of living, have more and more to 
their credit many and varied unselfish 
efforts and achievements in lifting the 
standards of labor’s livelihood and open- 
ing to ever-increasing multitudes the op- 
portunity and means of realizing it. 
Both among employers and employes the 
struggle to achieve the rising standard of 
living for the class and the mass should 
be sanctified by religion. It should be no 
small part of our personal and collective 
religious aim and effort not only to pro- 
tect our fellowmen from lowering the 
standard of their living, but also to help 
them raise it, and keep it rising, above 
a mere living wage, as far as the con- 
ditions of the trade or craft will allow. 
Until we thus translate our religious 
love of souls into our economic care 
for selves, religion will mean very little 
to those who are in the struggle for life 
and livelihood in an industrial age. 

A third common ground on which re- 
ligion and industry are seen to be inter- 
dependent is defined by the fact that both 
have taught men to sacrifice in order to 
unite for the common good. Have we 
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not been teaching, drilling, disciplining 
our men, women and children—at home, 
at school, and at church; by their loyalty 
to family, party, patriotism, and faith— 
to sacrifice self and stand together for 
the common good of all or any of them? 
Have we not invested with patriotic 
and even religious sanctity those who 
sacrifice themselves for “their own” 
folk, fatherland, or faith? How then 
do these virtues suddenly become vices, 
these heroes and heroines all at once be- 
come sordid conspirators when they com- 
bine, stake everything dear to each, risk 
all, and stop short of the loss of nothing, 
in united action to save their own or 
their fellow workers’ standard of living? 
They may do so in unwise or even un- 
just ways, but we submit that what is 
by common consent considered wholly 
meritorious in every other sphere for 
self-sacrifice cannot be. wholly repre- 
hensible in that of industrial relationship 
where it is hardest and costliest to ex- 
ercise the virtues of altruism. What is 
attributed to the very best in men else- 
where cannot be attributed to the very 
worst in men here. The “union” of 
laborers cannot differ, per se, morally 
and as an economic necessity from a 
combination of capitalists or the com- 
munion of members of the same relig- 
ious faith. If at this age of the world, 
combination is necessary to success, 
where is the justice in forcing these com- 
petitors of ours to do their business with 
us as though they lived in that former 
age of the world when each one could 
mind his own business without combin- 
ing with others? 

It looks then as though the industrial 
world has outgrown our moral sense, as 
though our ethics are hopelessly belated, 
for we seem to want to make our profits 
under the modern method of combining 
all available resources, while at the same 
time insisting that our fellow workers 
shall deal with us under the old outworn 
and discarded system of individual in- 
dustry. That is, we want others to do 
unto us as we are not willing to do unto 
them. It looks as though some of us 
were being tried and found wanting. Of 
“times that try men’s souls” we speak 
as though they were to be dreaded and 
yet belong to the “heroic age,”’ but when 
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we look back upon them from safe dis- 
tance, we are generally forced to con- 
fess that the “times” were not more out 
of joint than that the “souls’—our own 
or others’—needed to be tried. 


These war times in industry are in- 
deed to be dreaded, but like all great 
crises that turn the course of history or 
personal experience, they too are heroic. 
But the heroism should not be confined 
to the strikes and lockouts of the irre- 
pressible conflict. Industrial peace 
should have its victories at the hand of 
religion, no less renowned than war. 
The cross and its sacrifice, if they are 
to mean anything in this industrial age, 
must be translated by religion into terms 
of industrial conciliation, intercessorial 
mediation and sacrificial service, which 
will bring the pact of Christ’s own peace 
in human brotherhood out of fratricidal 
strife. 


Industry has its cross as surely as re- 
ligion. There is no other way to the 
crown for either than the passion of 
sacrificial service. Sacrifice not only for 
self but for others, is the only way by 
which either the strong or the weak can 
be crowned with that equality of oppor- 
tunity which is the God-given right of 
manhood. Until industry takes up its 
cross with the self-sacrificing passion of 
religion, neither labor nor capital, em- 
ploye nor employer, can really come to 
their own. Unless religion transforms 
its cross into terms of economic value 
and of industrial relationships it can 
never hold its supremacy over human 
life in an industrial age. They must 
unite if either is to realize its ideal or 
function in human life. For they are 
interdependent, and only on the common 
ground of their community of human 
interests can they ever bring “the new 
heavens and the new earth” which God 
has promised to man through them, 
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Davey Tree Experts 
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The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc., 
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Tour Abroad 
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A Trip on the Pacific 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


FSCAPE the hot Summer and avail yourself of the 
perfect weather of June, July and August on the 
Pacific Ocean. It is delightful sailing the day long on 
the splendid steamers of the OCEANIC LINE. ‘The fares 


arelow. Liberal limits and stops. $110 round trip to 
Honolulu from San Francisco, $240 round trip to Samoa 
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days from San Francisco. Sydney is the most beautiful 
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OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Yellowstone Park 
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other game fish. 

@ The house is supplied with running water, perfect drainage 
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obliging. All the vegetables, cream, butter, milk, eggs, etc., are 
of home production. 

@ Among the attractions are an up-to-date Bowling Alley and 
Dance Hall, Tennis Court, also well equipped Livery and Long 
Distance Telephone. 

%@ Season opens June first. 


A. M. CLELAND, G’P. A. 
Northern Pacific Railway St. Paul 


@ For descriptive circular, terms and any other information 
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Send 6c Postage for illustrated Guide 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Mgr. 
Department C. Montreal, Canada 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO AD VERTISERS 


TRAVEL ; : TOURS RESORTS 


National Conference 


of Charities and Correction 
Cleveland, O. June 12-19, 1912 


Delegates and friends arranging to attend this 
important meeting will find the best service 
and most attractive route to Cleveland via the 


| New York Central Lines 


The following trains leave Grand Central Terminal 
daily and have’ through cars to Cleveland: 
Leave New York Arrive Cleveland 
845a.m  - The Fast Mail ap ee OS De parn: 
5.30 p.m.  ~ Lake Shore Limited = - Jo oeassin: 
6:30 p.m.2 20 Big Four Limited - 7:30za5 mM, 
8:02) pom... = Cleveland Special - 10.47 a.m. 


Railroad fare New York to Clevelandis ~ - $13.00 
Where delegates and friends travel together in a 
party of 10 or more - - - ~ ~ $11.45 


Railroad and Pullman Tickets will 
be delivered upon request by 
Special Messenger. Address 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1216 Broadway, New York 
*Phone 6310 Madison 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TORAH TOURS ; RESORTS 


SANTUIT HOUSE 


0 T U | T and COTTAGES 


APE COD JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


Delightful location and climate. 
MASS. Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fish- 


ing. Fine roads for motoring. 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may-need to stop for a SUMMER CAMPS 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the _ CAMP GILEAD. A camp for.a limited number 


i f j i } of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
CAG) FO8 BERpOsi Of BRICY sie tain Ato pe CEE graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 


itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON: | Gf New York University. _ Systematic physical and 
ABLE, If you are coming to Boston for a few days mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 


S wri i nm St baseball, etc. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
AMIS ES Seren to Sepa = Ren ON ey August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. : - first aid, life saving, ete. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. ‘Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. | Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | /<cePs 
mon : 
of § 3 ground Apparatus adopted board in 
sce wing Q erfect 
aa z and used exclusively by a Aca 
2 3 Fixtures the City of Chicago. for user. 
ealthy 
he ows gotect W. S. TOTHILL exercise. 
pees Established 1875 aoe 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills. Se 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
mittee = SPATIONERS uc. 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE R MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
. 2323 pe al CAS PROMPT ATTENTION 


a = 99 INK STAND is large and handsome, suitable for h Fit 
T h ee a p ito eae Dar ber eae panel pee The broadifiat tess! hese 
8 iy (impossible to upset it) and t ~ Feser- 

voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both fom be na date ps Serial 

rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depras- 

», Sion under the funnel, Geta ‘*Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 

N Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single “Capitol,” cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oux or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 

cis with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 
or sale by most stationera, If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioni 

you order frem us direct add 10c. bor single and 20c. ior double stands to Sey fered erie 


Bend for Catalog xf Oifice Specialises QU SEENLAN & DENISON MEG. CO.., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


We will send you FREE our book “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 


(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it contains eighty illustrations, forty-four 
of which ;re in color, 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplating 
building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you want to 
secure the most artistic and serviceable finish at least expense. This 
book is full of valuable information for everyone who is interested in 
their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains which r-ise the cheap, p-* ty effect. 
grain of the wood—or oil stains that do not si be.-eath the surf:cc of Johnson’s Wood Dye isa dye in every sense of the word—it pene- 
the wood or bring out the beauty of its grain—or vai—:sh st..i.s, wh: h trates deeply into the wood bringing out its natural beauty without rais- 
feally are not stains at all but merely surface coatings which pro uce a ing the grain, It .s made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 178 Brown Flemish 
» No. 110 Bog Oak No. 132 Green Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 


HALF GALLONS $1.60 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furniture—including pianos Just the 

thing for Mission furnitu e. Johnson’s Prepared Wax should be applied with a cloth and rubbed toa 

” \ polish with a dry cloth. It imparts a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used successfully 

: = J over all finishes Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 

> ; are for sale by all leading drug and paint dealers, 

If your dealer hasn’t them in stock he can easily é 
procure them through his jobber. 


“| Fill out the attached coupon for 


‘| booklet and free samples. @ Please 


S.C. Johnson & Son 7 _ Fests 


° . I accept your 
Racine, Wis. % offer of ¥ree 


Hoppe eee 
.C. 6 an ‘Oo 
The Wood 5 sample bottles of 


oe pe ohnson’s Wood Dye, 
Finishing ¢@ Send me shades Nos...... 


ae Authori- and one sample can of John- 
ties son’s Prepared Wax. 


-¢ Nam Caste net citiizesh netasiccse theaten 
ADOrGRSaclecce ese scastcansceccsnveiesesess 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per Ue 
‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents eac 


word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. ‘The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
letters without charge, Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. Replies will be forwarded by us 
to the advertiser. (Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 
15 East 22d Street, New York City. 


HELP WANTED INVALID FURNITURE 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way. and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SURVEY. 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


WANTED—At once, an experienced district nurse ava lile testis . 

to supervise work employing 5 to 7 nurses.  An- Bed Trays Bae pee Dees 

hg eS ores one: Address, District Nurse, Catelog“Bruillaavst Ble papa Ta ES 
ee GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
WANTED—A trained nurse of strong personality 295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 

with Social Service experience, 25 to 40 years of 

age, who desires to enter so called “Welfare Work” BOYS’ CLUBS 


or “Service Work” in manufacturing plant employ- 


Is. i i ri , refer’ 
anal compensation expected. Apply 1016 Suxvex. FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


aoe ; 
WANTED—Woman with experience to organize An Organization of Boys Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
ee Seeummet orp OF ah children nen Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
onkers. amp opening July 5, for ten weeks. A w ° 5 
Salary $50 a month. Address Mrs. W. G. Carlton, Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in. 
596 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
SITUATIONS WANTED ____ efit of all workers for and with boys. 
YOUNG man with two years training in boys’ and OFFICERS 
children’s work wants wider social experience. Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasurer: 
Address 1015 SURVEY. George N. Putnam, Secretary 
Geo. D. Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 
personality, with experience in literary and MEMBERSHIPS 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant Send for Literat Boys’ Club Activiti 
to busy author, or business man. with public Gecdir he oreduere are On Dee ei ctivities ees 
interests, or aS a writer on special subjects. Py ae) pe age oes he get it in your community?: 
Apply 1006 SuRvry. Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large an Gana ee a 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. REAL ESTATE 


Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 


izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survpy. IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


EXECUTIVE 


I have 14 years experience in social and edu- 
eational work, in Hurope and America, juvenile 
courts, childrens’ institutions, playgrounds, and 
special investigations. 


Not always: it depends on many things. 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 


to cover the whole question. 
uk ae rusia of several ea pooh jaye Send for it. FREE. 
a terar raining and specia rain- 5 
ae in Ppublicity eee . e ae: RURAL LIFE co. Kinderhook, N. ¥s 
Good public speaker and lecturer. I hold an See oo 


important executive position but now seek a wider 
field and bigger opportunity. Pryer position in AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


large city, eastern or southern states. 
Alpha, c/o THR “SuRVEY.”’ 

COMPETENT, Experienced Physical Director _ its work is interdenominational and interna- 
and Instructor in Athletics—Baseball, Football, tional in scope, and is commended by_all evangeli- 
Basket Ball, and Track Athletics; also expert in- eal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
structor in boxing and wrestling—desires new message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
charge. Free in September. Apply 1007, Suryry. It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 

ae see A es fa Bie secens eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 

sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals 
from the Home Offiee totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hate, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, A 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. sie 


YOUNG man with some training for social work 
desires position. Successful in fresh air work, 
some experience in investigating and case work. 
Has lived and associated with foreigners. Speaks 
Polish. Address 1017 Survey. 


APARTMENT 
TO LET—June 1 to September 1, 5-room fur- 
nished apartment on Washington Heights near sub- 
way. Five minutes’ walk to Ft. Washington Park 
and Iludson River. On corner ;-exceptionally light 
and airy. Will sublet to rseponsible parties for 
$35, same as rent. Address 1018, Survey. 


RESORTS 
REST and enjoy yourself. Large house, large 
grounds, plenty of amusement, reasonable rates. 


“In the Valley Between the Rivers.’’ Communicate 
with Mrs. Chas. H. Wilbur, Waverly, N. Y. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Roeineion. 


Adding and Subtracting 


e 3 
Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 
Visible Writing Visible Adding 


= 


~*”, 


co 
is\machine is is the 


, \ Wy 
& totals, it audit ce everything 


brfin Sie with machine efficiencyjand~ 
ypcy —all/st/ps chine/ cost. 


melon /Vypewriter Company, 


\\ Op Oe aap Lay 


New York anid [Everywhere 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


S.JA AD DIS’ 


3 ovine i : 
London Carving Tools. ., WH EN 
: HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER &CO., 
IMPORTERS AND. PEARS F 
CLT 


you may as well usethe best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 
catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also contalne a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and {3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Telephones }137 Cortlandt ~—-.22(6-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Medart Playground Apparatus 


is built entirely of galvanized steel, suitable for constant exposure and 
the severe use and abuse it is subjected to in the average Public Play- 
ground. Our Catalog Z is descriptive of a complete line of apparatus 
and will be mailed free to anyone interested in Playground work. It 
should prove valuable for the information it contains and asa guide to 
the proper equipment of the playground. You should not miss this 
catolog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEKALB & PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: :: :: 3: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-seven years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacture: 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life 
policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify ? 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 


evil day. 
Your u insurance policy loafs while you 


work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a_ postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


pany of New York 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


Rate per $5,000 


LOM eet eer OSLO 
2D credo ete 76.25 
208 aaa 78.20 
LLG e ogeteter ecole $0.20 
Pt alnemonstcte ott §2.25 
BH lGig.co.0. co 6 eX akl) 
Soeur 94.60 
BOseteversieerene 100.55 
SOs pomsromerrs 103.80 
Silisdalierewexoveteas 107.15 
Breit 5 peaS 110.80 
Ghiss 64un00% 114.65 
AQ) arene sie es 118.70 
A ier che ten repens 123.00 
WD yates ste tensus 27.55 
ABNe 0:0 0:9 6 obo 132.45 
AAT uekenenststcks 137.65 
ANS S bio G.o G00 143.15 
ADrincasnode 149.05 
Ai litneuatsden ste 155.30 
4B Te cetactense 161.95 
AO /iveiceoie ties 169.10 
i Ok ereieesuccstens 176.70 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
1 Madison Avenue 
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TYRRDL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED IN PLACING 102,000 BOND 
SIGNATURES AT THE RATE OF 6,000 AN HOUR 


With 18 Waterman’s Ideals working in absolute unison on the 
*Signagraph” the entire temporary bond issue of Liggett & 
Myers Company, and The Lorillard Company (which is the re- 
organized American Tobacco Co.), wassigned by the officials of 
those companies and registered by the officials of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, in less than two days’ time. In 
making this saving of nine-tenths of the ordinary time required, 
Waterman’s Ideals worked faultlessly under one of the severest 

tests that could possibly be made. Do you use this pen? 


Sold everywhere by Leading Stationers, Jewelers, etc. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


B Chicago San Francisco Montreal London Paris 


oston 
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